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TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HEN Rush Hurlstone was five years old, he played with chil- 
dren of seven or eight ; when he was ten, boys and girls of twelve 

and fifteen were his companions ; and when he reached the mature age 
of fifteen, his friends were young men and maidens of eighteen and 
twenty. It was not surprising, therefore, to those who knew him 
best, to find him at twenty in love with a woman of twenty-five, 
Yet, with all his fondness for older people, Rush Hurlstone was not 
a particularly serious young man. No one enjoyed life more than 
he; and he enjoyed the gayeties of life, too,—so well, in fact, that at 
one time his family had fears that he might fall. into fast ways and 
not realize the brilliant expectations they had formed for him. His 
father dying at the close of the civil war, and neither of his brothers 
seeming to realize the situation, though both of them were older than 
he, he left college and went to work at once to settle up his father’s 
affairs. Captain Hurlstone had nothing but his pay to live upon, and 
when he died that source of revenue was cut off. The mother owned 
the house she lived in at Farmsted, an old-fashioned New York vil- 
lage; but there were five children, including Rush,—two older boys, 
John and Philip, and two girls, who were younger than he, Marion 
and Rosalind. John was in the army with his father as a volunteer. 
He was an amiable, popular, selfish fellow, who found his lieutenant’. 
pay hardly sufficient to cover his own expenses and quite inadequate 
to do anything towards meeting those of the family. John came home 
with a negro servant and two horses after he was mustered out of 
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service, and settled down to wait for something to turn up. Philip 
was studying law in Judge Gunn’s office in Farmsted, and he in- 
tended to finish his course let come what would. There were still two 
years before him, and some one must pay his expenses,—he didn’t know 
who, and he didn’t care, so long as they were paid. The girls, twelve 
and fifteen years of age respectively, had their education yet to get. . 
If Rush remained at college (he was in the Junior class), he realized 
that he would not only be putting no money in the family purse, but 
would be depleting that small treasury: so he came home, fully deter- 
mined to take advantage of the first opportunity that should offer itself. 
Of all professions in the world, he preferred that of journalism, and, 
the Farmsted Free Lance being in want of a general utility man,— 
one who could do all the necessary reporting for a weekly paper, write 
the minor editorials and the New York letter, and think himself well 
paid on a salary of five hundred dollars a year,—he applied for the 
situation and got it. There was no competition to speak of. A crack- 
brained auctioneer with a weakness for Shakespeare made a formal 
application for the post, but editor Dwyer said that the love of poetry 
was the root of all evil, and he didn’t want any one spouting Shake- 
speare about his establishment. So the auctioneer returned to his 
block, and Rush Hurlstone entered upon the discharge of his duties in 
the office of the Free Lance with energy and enthusiasm. The jour- 
nalistic sense—the news sense—was fully developed in him at an early 
age, and he easily filled the columns of his journal with original ac- 
counts of the sayings and doings of the good people of Farmsted. 
Before long his local stories began to be largely copied by the State 
papers, and the Free Lance got a reputation that it had never had 
before: the column of “Glittering Generalities” glittered for the first 
time in its history. As for the New York letter, it would have 
astonished the New Yorkers had they read it. 

At the end of a year Rush thought he had learned all of his pro- 
fession that was to be learned on the Free Lance. There was not a 
department of the paper to which he had not contributed ; and he had. 
even learned to “stick type,” that he might say that he had done as 
much in the way of newspaper work as Franklin did. Benjamin 
Franklin was his hero, and he sincerely wished that his father had 
named him Franklin, instead of after that other distinguished Phila- 
delphian, Benjamin Rush. 

New York was the goal towards which his thought turned, and 
he determined to try his luck at getting on a paper in that city. He 
had made up his mind to succeed in his profession, and he could see 
nothing to prevent success. How to get his foot on the first step was 
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the serious question. That once accomplished, he feared nothing, for 
he had a sublime faith in the efficacy of hard work supported by 
enthusiasm. 

Judge Gunn, who for a country lawyer had quite an extensive 
acquaintance in New York, knew a man on one of the great dailies, 
The Dawn, and gave Rush a letter of introduction to him. He didn’t 
know in exactly what department his friend belonged, but was sure 
that he was an editor of some sort. This surmise proved correct. Mr. 
James Spar was the shipping-news editor, and had about as much idea 
of the wants and management of the other departments as Judge Gunn 
himself. However, he was a kind-hearted man, and, being struck by 
the handsome young face of Rush Hurlstone, he determined to put 
himself out, if necessary, to aid him. In the first place, he talked over 
the chances of journalism with the young man, and did his best to dis- 
courage him. “A journalist’s life is a dog’s life,” said he. “You 
are always somebody’s slave: you must go where you are bid and do as 
you are told. You must turn night into day and work fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. You may do your best and get no thanks for 
it, and though what you write may make people talk, they will never 
know who it was that wrote it. All the credit goes to the paper, or to 
John Gasper Plummett, the proprietor. And what are the rewards of 
journalism? Perhaps you will make twenty dollars a week after a 
while, if you are clever; and you may hope some time, when you are 
a middle-aged man, to work up to an editorial position at sixty dollars 
a week. Ihave been here five-and-twenty years, and my salary is 
thirty-five dollars a week. I have a wife and four children, three of 
whom take care of themselves, for which I thank heaven, as it’s not 
much that I could do for them. The youngest, poor girl, is home with 
two fatherless little ones; but she is welcome: I don’t complain. I 
only tell you what this profession is that looks so attractive to you and 
to other young fellows.” 

“But look at Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, Henry J. 
Raymond, and half a dozen others: what of them? They have found 
better rewards than those you mention,” replied Rush, still undaunted. 

“To be sure, journalism rewarded them well; but they are the 
exceptions.” 

“ And why shouldn’t I be an exception? At any rate, I am eager 
for the fray, and willing to take the chances.” 

“T see you are not to be discouraged. I suppose you know that 
there is no royal road to journalistic success—that you will have to 
begin at the bottom ?” 

“There is no royal road to any success, that I have ever heard of. 
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I am ready to break the ground, as better men have done before me.” 
And Rush buttoned his coat and straightened himself up to his full 
height, as though it were manual labor with a crow-bar and pickaxe 
that-lay before him, rather than brain-work with a pen as his tool. 

“Come along, then,” said kind old Mr. Spar: “I will introduce 
you to the city editor. Every one has to go through his mill. It is 
like that of ‘the gods: it grinds slowly, but it grinds exceedingly 
small.” 

“T follow,” said Rush. “Show me the miller.” 

The place in which this conversation was held was a gloomy ante- 
room at the head of a flight of winding iron stairs. There were half 
a dozen people sitting there, some writing at a rickety round table; 
others looking over the files of newspapers on the racks; others still 
coming and going on errands of various sorts; telegraph-boys, people 
with grievances they wanted to air, cranks with patent flying-machines 
they insisted upon exhibiting, and indignant politicians who wanted to 
know if the managing editor was in. To all of these the old door- 
keeper was most polite. He never for a moment lost his temper, 
though he was sorely tried at times. He seemed to know his business 
thoroughly, yet he was always in doubt as to whether the person asked 
for was in or not. He was quite willing, however, to go and see, if the 
gentleman would only be good enough to tell him his name and business: 
Fifty times an hour he had to unlock the glass door that led to the 
mysteries inside and closed with a spring behind him; and as often 
when he returned he had to extract the keys from the depths of his 
pocket (an operation which he always performed with the air of a dis- 
coverer) and unlock the portal. There was a sort of pitying expression 
in his eyes as he ushered Mr. Spar and Rush through that little door ; 
and he shook his head doubtfully and spit a mouthful of tobacco-juice 
on the mat as.the door clicked behind them. The narrow way was 
lighted through glass partitions, but it was only a step to the city 
editor’s room,—the city editor’s den would best describe it. The place 
was only big enough to hold a desk, a chair, and a reporter. It was 
lighted with gas, though the time was high noon. The editor sat at his 
desk and was busily engaged talking with somebody at the other end 
of a rubber tube: “ All the Great Jones Street fire copy has gone up,” 
he shouted. “ Put a display head over it, and send down galley-proof. 
Be sure and kill the Widow Mulligan’s baby.” Then, after a moment’s 
silence, “ All right; good-by.” Turning round, he exclaimed, “ Well, 
Mr. Spar, what can I do for you? Anything wrong at quarantine?” 

“No, Mr. Musgrave ; it’s all quiet down there at present, though 
there ought to be some news. The Catalopia is over-due. But I came 
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here on other business this morning. I want to introduce my young 
friend Mr. Rush Hurlstone, of Farmsted, who wishes to enter the ranks 
of New York jo ta 

“ Another victim,” taid Mr. Musgrave, laughing good-naturedly. 
“Tm afraid ye lose that healthy coloring before you have been at 
this work long.” 

Rush looked at the slight figure and pale Ses of the city editor, 
made paler by a dark beard and moustache, and then at the whiter rims 
around his eyes, and wondered whether journalism would have that 
effect upon his robust constitution. 

“Tm pretty tough. It would take something harder than reporting 
to knock me out,” he replied, with the confidence of youth. 

“T’m pretty tough myself, or I shouldn’t be alive to-day. So you 
want to be a journalist, and you are a friend of Mr. Spar? We're 
pretty full just now, and there doesn’t seem to be much going on. The 
best I can do is to give you a chance if one occurs. You may report 
here to-morrow at half-past eleven. Send in your card, and if there is 
anything I can give you to. do, I will do so with pleasure. Hope 
you'll like your new profession. Good-morning, Mr. Hurlstone; Mr. 
Spar, adieu—Now, O’Brien, what is it? You couldn’t see Senator 
Miggins? Nonsense! You must see Senator Miggins and make him 
talk. If the man at the door won’t let you in, go in through the area ; 
but see him you must.” 

“That was soon settled, thanks to you, Mr. Spar,” said Rush, as 
they passed out. “And now for work. I wish Mr. Musgrave had 
said to begin to-day. I am so eager to begin that it seems like an 
eternity till to-morrow. In the mean time I'll look for lodgings. The 
Astor House is rather expensive for a reporter. I thank you very 
much for your kindness, and hope you'll never have reason to re- 
pent it.” 

“T’m sure I never shall,” said Mr. Spar, shaking the young man 
by the hand. “ Let me know how you are getting along. Good luck 
to you.” 

The old door-keeper fumbled for his keys, and let Rush out into the 
anteroom again; and again he shook his head deprecatingly as the 
young man ran lightly down the winding stairs. Before dinner-time 
he had found a very comfortable room with a French family in West 
Eleventh Street. Everything about the place was neat as wax; and he 
bargained for a third-story room looking out into a pretty front yard,— 
one of the few in New York. The landlady, who was pleased with 
his frank manner and amused by his broken French, made a good 
arrangement with him, which included a cup of café au lait and a roll 
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in the morning. His lunch and dinner he would get wherever he hap- 
pened to be. A newspaper man’s lunch is virtually his breakfast, for 
if he does not get to bed before half-past two or three in the een: 
he is not likely to be up and out much before noon. 

After writing a few lines home to tell his mother of his good luck, 
Rush strolled out into the street, crossed over to Union Square, and sat 
down upon one of the benches there to think over the situation. To 
be sure, he had been at college for two years, and had worked as an 
independent man on the Farmsted Free Lance, but he had never felt’) 
the perfect emancipation from all restraint that he realized at this 
moment. At college he was little more than a school-boy, while on the 
Free Lance he had lived at home; but now he had cut adrift and was 
about to set up for himself. With all his elation, a touch of home- 
sickness came over him, and for a moment he felt a wild desire to take 
a late train and surprise the folks at Farmsted. Not, of course, that he 
wanted to see them so much, but they would be so delighted to see him. 
However, he gave up that idea, and became interested in looking at the 
people around him, until his country appetite warned him that it was 
time to get something to eat. 

He knew the principal streets and hotels of New York, but he had 
only a general idea of the plan of the city, and of anything off the 
beaten track he knew absolutely nothing. Setting out in quest of a 
restaurant, he walked down Fourth Avenue from Fourteenth Street 
until he came to a place where a sign at the door announced “ French 
and Italian Restaurant. Table-d’héte dinner, with wine, 75 cents. 
Macaroni a specialty.” Going up a flight of stairs, he entered a 
room at one end of which sat at a desk a black-eyed, curly-haired 
Italian making change. On either side were rows of little tables, 
between which dexterous waiters bearing aloft dishes of smoking 
viands hurried to and fro. Rush Hurlstone was not a man to be 
daunted by a new experience. When he was unfamiliar with the ways 
of a place, he took in the habit of its frequenters at a glance, and did 
as they did. It troubled him for a moment to know whether any lan- 
guage except Italian was spoken, but, remembering that many Italians 
speak French, he was just about to hail a waiter in the latter language, 
when the man called out to him, in excellent English,— 

“This way, sir, if you please.” 

Rush seated himself at one of the little tables, and took up a bill 
of fare, still firmly believing that he should have to give his orders in 
French ; but before he had made up his mind what he would have, a 
dish of steaming soup was laid before him. This was followed by fish 
and meat, and then a heaped-up plate of macaroni with its savory 
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sauce, topped with Parmesan cheese. The only macaroni Rush had 
ever eaten before was the sort best known in American country towns, 
which is covered with slices of cheese and baked in an oven. The 
English call it “cheese-pudding,” and serve it after the salad. The 
Italian spaghetti was new to him ; but he saw an Italian eating it at an 
opposite table, and followed his example with something of the sensa- 
tions of Sir Walter Raleigh when he first lighted a pipe of tobacco. 
He wound the slippery ropes around his fork, and finally ate them with 

as much enjoyment as if seventy-five-cent dinners in Italian restaurants 
had made a part of his every-day life. Birds, salad, cheese, fruit, and 
coffee followed, in easy succession. Everything tasted good except 
the wine, which was of the watered California variety ; and when he 
lighted his cigar—young men did not smoke cigarettes in those ion 

they do now—he felt that he had dined well. 

Having plenty of time on his hands, he called for The Initg Post, 
and when he had read all the news he looked at his watch and found ~ 
that it was half-past seven. He had thought it must be at least nine. 
What could he do to kill time? Go to the theatre, or, better, to the 
opera, if it was an opera night; for if there was one thing he loved 
above another it was music. Turning to the advertising columns of 
the Post, he found that it was evidently a gala night, for he read,— 


ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY ! 
Mr. Max Maxmann has the honor to announce that he has secured 
' the services of the distinguished American prima donna 
. MISS HELEN KNOWLTON, 

for a ‘tee nights only, previous to her departure for Europe. This, 


Wednesday evening, “La Traviata.” Miss Knowlton in her great 
réle of Violeta. Seats may be secured at the box-office. 











































“<< Traviata,’ the story of Dumas’ ‘ Dame aux Camellias,’” said Rush 

to himself, “and Miss Knowlton as Violetta. Just the thing! I have 
, never heard her, and they say she is fine.” So he walked around to 
the Academy, bought a good seat for two dollars, and settled down for 
an evening of solid pleasure. Every note of the overture was a treat 
to him. He knew enough of music to appreciate the beauties of that 
now-despised opera, and he wondered how the people who had the 
boxes could find it in their hearts to come so late. But he enjoyed 
seeing them come in, and he was quite enchanted with the pretty girls 
who graced the front rows. The scene is beautiful enough even to old 
opera-goers, for there is no theatre in the country that shows off an 
audience as does the Academy of Music, and it must have been simply 
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dazzling to an impressionable young man to whom it was all new. The 

last notes of the overture died away, and the great curtain rolled up, 
showing the room in Violetta’s house. It is not necessary to follow 
the story of the opera: enough to say that Rush Hurlstone could 
scarcely believe his eyes and ears. The music entranced him, and the 
prima donna turned his brain. Before the opera was over he was 
madly in love. He had been more or less susceptible to the charms of 
the gentler sex ever since he left off petticoats, but this was something 
new. He had never felt this sensation before. He wanted to kill the 
tenor—a mild-eyed Signor Messalini—and tear the divine Violetta 
from his arms. Altogether, he was beside himself. It was an extreme 
case of love at first sight. If you believe that such a fire is certain to 
die out as quickly as it is kindled, read the following pages and you 
will know better. 

If the departing audience had not begun to walk over his feet and 
to express itself rather vigorously at the stupid manner in which he 
sat in his seat after the curtain was rung down, Rush Hurlstone would 
probably have remained in the Academy of Music till morning. After 
having nearly upset a tall, near-sighted young man, and having held a 
stout elderly lady on his instep for half a minute, Rush collected his 
scattered wits, and soon found himself under the calm evening sky that 
hung over Irving Place. The one thought uppermost in his mind was 
the prima donna he had just seen, and whom he must see again before 
he could return to his lodgings in West Eleventh Street. But how 
was he to see a person so hedged about? ‘The stage door! She must 
come through that passage to take her carriage, and as she passed him 
he could catch one more glance of the bewitching face. 

A few words of inquiry brought him to the spot. A coach was 
drawn up by the sidewalk,—her coach! He knew it instinctively, and 
there was a large street-lamp burning right at its door. He would 
make believe that he was getting a light for his cigar, and would be 
standing in front of the coach as she put her dainty foot upon the step. 
Leaning against the iron fence at the entrance to the stage door were 
two dark-browed men conversing in Italian. A couple of fashionably- 
dressed young fellows stood on the opposite side. Half a dozen passers- 
by stopped when they saw the coach. “ Knowlton will be coming out in 
a minute,” said one of them: “let us wait.” “Knowlton” they called 
her, without any Miss or Mademoiselle. Rush’s fingers closed over his 
walking-stick: he had half a mind to rap the speaker across the face 
for his insolence. There was a creaking of the stage door, and by the 
wind-blown light a female figure was seen emerging. The heart of the 
country boy stood still. But the figure stopped, and, after exchanging 
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a few words in Italian with the two dark-browed men, took the arm 
of one of them and set off in the direction of Third Avenue. It was 
only one of the chorus-girls going home with her husband, who kept a 
little cigar-store around the corner. More chorus-girls, with little bags 
in their hands, came through the door and disappeared in the same 
direction, some with chorus-men by their sides, others alone. After 
standing out in the chilly night air for three-quarters of an hour, Rush 
was rewarded by seeing the stage door flung wide open. The fashion- 
ably-dressed young men straightened their neckties ; the others leaned 
eagerly forward ; the remaining dark-browed Italian cuffed a street Arab 
who stood in the way ; there was a sudden perfume of roses, a handsome 
young man in evening dress, with a light overcoat hanging gracefully 
over his arm, and two enormous bouquets in his hand, stepped out into 
Fourteenth Street, immediately followed by something completely en- 
veloped in white fur and lace, which hurried to the carriage, followed by 
an elderly lady in black, attended by a French maid carrying a black 
bag in her hand. The stage door-keeper ran after them, hat in hand. 

“What shall be done with the flowers, the baskets, and the stands ?” 
he inquired of the elderly lady. 

“Send them around to the house in a cart: we can’t take them with 
us.” . 
Bang! slam! What was that loud report? Nothing,—only the 
quick shutting of the carriage door. The coachman snapped his whip, 
the horses sprang forward, and in a second the carriage had disappeared 
around the corner of Irving Place ; and Rush had not caught as much 
as a glimpse of the beautiful face. His first impulse was to run after 
it at full speed ; but he remembered that he was in New York, and not 
in Farmsted, and that he might be arrested as a lunatic at the very 
outset of his career. 

“ By Jove, Harry,” said one of the well-dressed young men to the 
other, “she didn’t see us at all.” 

“T didn’t suppose she would, Bob,” said the other ; “ but I thought 
we might have seen her.” 

“That isn’t the worst of it: our flowers are going round to the 
house in a cart with the rest of them. What fools we are! Well, 
come along, old boy ; let’s go to Del’s and be happy.” And Bob took 
Harry’s arm, and the two sauntered off in the direction of Union 
Square. 

“T’m one of the fools,” said Rush to himself, and he, too, turned 
his face in the same direction. ; 

There was a sharp wind blowing up Fourteenth Street, and he 
raised his hat that it might cool his throbbing brow. The very thought 
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of the room in West Eleventh Street stifled him. He must move about 
out under the stars: perhaps he could walk off his excitement. Around 
and around Union Square he went, at a rate that would have astonished 
a professional walker. His legs were trying to keep pace with his 
thoughts, and it put their agility to the test. After he had circum- 
navigated the square for nearly two hours, a policeman hailed him 
with, “I say, young feller, you must have walked ’em off by this time. 
Don’t you think you’d better move on?” The sound of a voice speak- 
ing directly to him aroused Rush from the spell that seemed to be 
upon him. He looked at his watch by the light of the moon, and saw 
that it was just half-past two. 

“You're quite right,” said he to the policeman: “TI think it’s about 
time for me to turn in.” And then he added to himself, “Well, I 
have begun to keep newspaper hours with a vengeance!” In a few 
moments he was at his lodgings, and by four o’clock was sleeping as 
soundly and sweetly as a child. 


CHAPTER II. 


PUNCTUALLY on the stroke of half-past eleven Rush was climbing 
the iron stairs at the office of Zhe Dawn. The old door-keeper recog- 
nized him, and gave him a pleasant “Good-morning, sir,” as Rush 
handed him his card to take in to Mr. Musgrave. In a moment the 
old man returned. 

“Will you please be seated, sir, Mr. Musgrave says.” 

So Rush sat down at the round table and toyed with one of the red- 
handled pen-holders that lay there, impatient to get his first assignment. 
He was so sure that he would hear from Mr. Musgrave immediately 
that he would not sit full back on the chair, but hovered on the edge 
of it, ready to jump the moment he heard his name called. Half an 
hour passed by, and the edge of the hard chair began to feel uncomfort- 
able, so he seated himself well against the back. Another half-hour, 
and he thought, “There are probably a number ahead of me: my 
turn is sure to come before long.” So he took a copy of The Dawn 
from his pocket and began to read all the long local stories. He had 
been in such a hurry to get to the office in time that he had read only 
the head-lines before. After reading several columns carefully through, 
. he began to fidget and to wonder what it all meant. He looked at his 
watch. It was half-past one. Cailing the door-keeper to him, he asked 
him if he would be kind enough to remind Mr. Musgrave that he was 
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there. The old man told him that Mr. Musgrave had just gone to 
lunch and would not return before half-past two. 

Rush had eaten a late breakfast, so he was not hungry ; but he was 
very nervous and tired. He had been unusually excited the night before, 
and had slept but a few hours, and this waiting was very tedious. How- 
ever, he was there, and there he meant to stay till he got some word 
from Mr. Musgrave. He read all the editorials, and was half through 
the advertising columns by half-past two. Still no word from inside. 
Every stroke of the bell on the city editor’s desk made him start, and 
he could not believe that he did not hear his name mentioned. Finally, 
nearly stifled by the bad air, and worn out by sitting so long, Rush made 
a bold push and sent in word again, to which the reply came that there 
was “nothing for Mr. Hurlstone to-day.” It was then about five 
o’clock, and raining hard: so Rush may be pardoned if he felt rather 
blue. He thought of the dear ones at home, and knew that just at 
that time they were sitting around a crackling wood fire in the library, 
waiting for Sarah to announce that tea was served. This reminded 
him that he had not broken his fast in several long hours: so he 
jumped on the front platform of a Fourth Avenue car, where he could 
get the fresh air (he did not mind the rain), and rode up to the Italian 
restaurant where he had dined the night before. Like many a man 
before him, he felt better after he had dined, and he thought he would 
go to the opera again. To his disgust, he found that opera was given 
only every other night. If he could not go to the opera, he could at 
least go around to Irving Place and look at the building which only 
the night before had been so glorified in his eyes. So he walked around 
to that historic pile of yellow brick, and sat down under the portico 
and smoked his after-dinner cigar in the cool night air, out of the rain. 
He derived a great deal of satisfaction from this indulgence, but thought 
that a visit to the stage door would not be without its attractions. 
Through that mysterious portal he saw a light gleaming. ‘“ How very 
jolly it would be to see inside of that place! I wonder how I could 
manage it,” he thought, and stood for a moment looking at the door. 
To his surprise, it opened with a start, and a man shouted at him, “ What 
are you standing out there for? Why don’t you come in?” This seemed 
like fate: so, somewhat mystified, he walked boldly inside. The place 
was dimly lighted, and the man was not to be seen. ‘Small loss.” 
thought Rush, as he felt his way cautiously among the scenery. 

The first thing he knew, his hat was knocked off. 

“ Halloo !” he exclaimed. “Who threw that brick ?” 

Before he had time to look for his hat, a young lady in very scanty 
clothing picked it up and handed it to him. 
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“T knocked it off with the toe of my slipper. I’m very sorry. I 
did not see you,” said she. 

Rush took the hat, thanked her, and told her it was all right, and at 
the same time he wondered if the Academy stage was given over to a 
“ Jardin Mabille” performance on the nights when there was no opera. 

“Might I ask what is going on?” he said to the scantily-dressed 
young woman, who he had discovered was a very pretty Italian ballet- 
girl. 
“Tt is the rehearsal for the new ballet,” she answered, in slightly 
broken English, “and I was just practising my new pas when your 
hat got in my way. It is a very pretty ballet,‘ The Water-Sprite.’ 
Have you been to the rehearsals before ?” 

“No; I have not had that pleasure. Are you rehearsing alone?” 

“No, indeed ! don’t you hear them on the stage? The music hasn’t 
begun yet: they are just exercising. Do you dance?” 

“T might pull through a Virginia reel with a good partner,” an- 
swered Rush. . 

“T don’t know that dance. Is it for the ballet?” said she, passing 
her foot over her head just for practice. 

“No; it’s not a ballet. Take care! you'll fall,” said Rush, who 
had never seen a woman stand on one leg so long, putting out his hand 
to steady her. 

She poked him playfully in the ribs with her slippered toe. “ You 
don’t know much about the ballet, or you would not think that any- 
thing. I can put my leg straight up in the air and come down the 
stage on one foot. I get a call for that every night. Haven’t you ever 
seen me do it?” 

“That is a pleasure still in store for me,” answered Rush, with a 
gallant bow. 

“ Hark !” said the dancer, leaning forward. “ Didn’t you hear old 
Narini rap on his violin? I must fly.” 

“ Before you go, pray let me know the name of the charming young 
lady whose agility was the occasion of this pleasant acquaintance.” 

“You don’t know me? What a strange fellow! I am Leoni. 
Come, follow me, if you want to see the-rehearsal.” And, taking his 
hand, she led him in and out among the dusty scenes, and finally sta- 
tioned him in the wings in full view of the stage, which was dimly 
lighted by two large gas-jets in the centre. A queer-looking old man, 
in a swallow-tail coat buttoned up to the chin, stood ready with his 
violin under his arm. By his side was an eminently respectable-look- 
ing woman in a plain stuff gown and bonnet. 

“Now, ladies, are you ready ?” said she ; and, touching the old man 
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gently, “Signor Narini, begin, if you please.” Then, beating time 
vigorously with her foot, she sang, “One, two, three.” A row of legs 
was lifted towards Rush, who began to feel very much as though he 
were playing the role of Peeping Tom. “See-saw” went the yiolin 
in the most marked time, followed by the voice of the woman and the 
sharp beating of her foot on the bare boards. Rush had seen ballet- 
dancing before, but never in such queer costumes. There were no two 
alike. All the dancers wore short skirts, but from the waist up they 
were covered with dressing-sacques of every conceivable style, except 
one who had on an ordinary black waist and a black bonnet with a 
long crépe veil, which floated out behind her as she came tripping down 
the stage. Some had on old tights, others their usual stockings. The 
woman who was rehearsing them was the most energetic person Rush 
had ever seen. She not only sang all the music, but she beat time with 
her hands and feet, and whenever a particularly difficult step occurred 
she picked up her petticoats and danced it with the girls—“ladies” she 
called them. If they showed the slightest hesitation, they had to dance 
it all over again. Rush had never had such a treat in his life. He 
enjoyed every note of Signor Narini’s music, and every step of the 
coryphées. But where was his agile friend? Ah, there she stood in 
the opposite wings, watching the trainer intently. The coryphées made 
a backward movement, Signor Narini played a flourish, and Leoni 
bounded to the front of the stage. Away flew Signor Narini’s fingers 
over the strings, and away flew Leoni around the stage; then the music 
slowed up, and the dancer came down the stage in a series of courtesies ; 
then she pirouetted around on her toes, and finally drew up in the centre, 
and, placing one foot as high over her head as she could get it, wriggled 
down to the foot-lights on the toe of the other slipper. It was a difficult 
task well done. Narini rapped on the back of his violin with his bow, 
and Mme. Kathi Lanner—for it was no less a personage training the 
ballet—clapped her hands delightedly, while Rush joined in the applause 
from the wings. Leoni made him a graceful bow, and then, walking 
over to him with the ungraceful walk of the ballet-dancer, said, “I 
told you I could do it. I never did it so well at a rehearsal before; 
but I wanted to show you what I could do.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Rush. “ You did beautifully. You 
are as graceful as a swan, and as light as a fairy. I never saw anything 
more exquisite: that last bit was the very poetry of motion.” 

Leoni looked at him as though she had heard that expression before; 
but she did not say so. 

“Ladies of the demon ballet!” shouted Mme. Lanner; and in a 
moment the air was filled with the clanging of cymbals. 
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“Do you dance again?” said Rush, amid the din. 

“Oh, yes; I lead the demons.” 

“ As an angel of light?” 

“Qh, no; I’m the head devil. Wait till you see me in my red tights, 
with my face covered with phosphorus, and a gold pitchfork in my 
‘hand. We give the ballet on Friday night. Will you be here?” 

There was no coquetry in the girl’s manner: she was proud of her 
performance, and she wanted every one to see it. 

“T shall certainly try to get here,” said Rush. 

“Tt will be grand,” she continued. “We give ‘The Water-Sprite’ 
first ; then comes the new opera, ‘Helen of Troy,’ composed by M 
Gounod expressly for Mlle. Knowlton, who will appear as Helen for 
the first time. You had better come.” 

“T shall do so, or perish in the attempt,” answered Rush, with an 
emphasis that rather surprised the girl, who began to think that she 
had made an impression on the young man’s heart. “You spoke of 
Miss Knowlton : does she come to rehearsals?” he inquired. “ Will she 
be here to-night ?” 

“Of course she comes to rehearsals,—what a stupid question! but 
she doesn’t come to ballet-rehearsals. She was here all the morning 
rehearsing ‘Helen.’ Mlle. Knowlton works hard, and she is just as 
anxious for the singer of the smallest part to make a hit as to make 
one herself; but she always does that, and she is going to have a grand 
triumph as Helen. You ought to see her costumes. They are lovely. 
She let her dresser show them to all of us ladies of the ballet and the 
chorus the other day.” 

“She must be very amiable and good. You can tell that by looking 
at her,” said Rush. 

“Good? Ishould think she was good! She is not like some prime 
donne I have danced with. People talk about ballet-girls,”—with a 
shrug: “I could tell them something about prime donne if I would, 
but I’m not a gossip. I have enough to do to look after my own 
affairs, without troubling myself about other people’s. If you come 
to know us, you will find that we are not as black as we are painted. 
Some of the hardest-working and best’women I have ever known have 
been ballet-dancers. Because some one has given us a bad name, we are 
the target for all the simple-headed fops and bald-headed rakes in the 
country ; but these wicked men find themselves mistaken sometimes, 
and learn that. a ballet-dancer can take care of herself, and that she has 
others to take care of her. You should have heard my father tell how 
he thrashed Lord Bellflower on the stage at Covent Garden one night 
for chucking my mother under the chin. My mother was a dancer,— 
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one of the most famous fairies in the pantomime, though you wouldn’t 
think so to see her now,—and very beautiful. Old Bellflower admired 
her across the foot-lights, and thought the only thing he need do to make 
her acquaintance was to speak to her. He was well known behind the 
scenes of the theatre; my mother was not,—she had just come from 
Italy ; and he sauntered across the stage to the wings where she was 
standing, and, with an insolent leer, put out his big be-ringed hand and 
caught her by the chin. Oh, dear me! I have to laugh whenever I 
think of it. My mother drew back in affright as my father stepped 
up. My father was a famous athlete,—the champion cannon-ball-tosser 
of Europe. He took his lordship by the seat of his trousers and the 
collar of his coat and ran him the length of the stage, the entire com- 
pany looking on and trying not to laugh ; and when he got him to the 
drop-curtain he kicked it aside and fired my lord Bellflower clear over 
the orchestra into the pit. You can imagine what a sensation this made. 
My mother had to leave the theatre, as his lordship was a large stock- 
holder and one of the directors ; but both she and my father got a splen- 
did engagement at another house. If my father had intended doing 
something to make himself popular, he could not have hit upon a better 
device ; and I can tell you that ballet-dancers were better treated by the 
swells for some time after that.” And Leoni raised herself on her toes 
and laughed. 

“A capital story, capitally told,” said Rush; “and I shall have a 
care in future not to chuck ballet-girls under the chin until I find out 
if there are any athletes in the family.” 

“TI don’t believe you are that sort of a man,” said Leoni. “If I 
did, I would not have stood here talking to you; but there is something 
about you that tells me that you are an honest young fellow and have 
not been in the city long enough to be spoiled by its wicked ways. Ah! 
there is my cue.” 

Rush was young enough not to feel altogether flattered by Leoni’s 
estimate of him, but he took it as it was meant. He was very much 
pleased with the girl: she was very handsome, her manner was as attrac- 
tive as it was frank, and she danced like a sylph. He made up his 
mind that he would ask permission to call upon her, and when she 
pirouetted around his way again, he said, “ Mlle. Leoni, since you have 
been kind enough to express such a good opinion of my character, 
perhaps you would not mind proving what you say by allowing me to 
call upon you at your home.” And he smiled a most winning smile. 

Leoni looked him straight in the eyes ; then she said, “If you would 
really care to call at my humble apartment, you are quite welcome; but 
first give me your name, that I may introduce you to my mother: she is 
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here waiting for me. She comes for me every night, and we go home 
together.” 


“My name is Rush Hurlstone, and I am a journalist,—fresh from 
the country, too, as you surmised. I shall be most happy to meet the 
mother of so charming a daughter, if you will take me to her,” said 
Rush, in his most convincing manner. 

“This way, then, please.” 

Rush followed her across the back of the stage, and there in a 
remote corner sat a very thin Italian woman, with a wrinkled, sallow 
skin, large nose, sharp-pointed chin (the very chin Lord Bellflower had 
touched to his cost), and coal-black eyes with heavy lids. They must 
have been handsome eyes when she was young,—not so many years 
ago, either ; but Italian women fade rapidly. 

“ Mother, I want to introduce Mr. Rush Hurlstone, from the coun- 
try, who would like to call on us some day,” said Leoni. 

The way she pronounced his name amused Rush very much, but he 
was too well bred to smile. He bowed politely to the mother, and shook 
her hand so heartily that he knocked her knitting out of her lap as she 
attempted to rise. “ I am very glad to meet you, Signora Leoni,” said he, 
“and I hope for a better acquaintance with both you and your daughter.” 

“Thank you,” said she, in English more broken than that of her 
daughter. “But my name is Cella.” 

“ Leoni is my stage-name, you know,” added the daughter. “ You 
have to have a fancy name in the ballet. At home I am Lisa Cella; 
here I am Leoni,—‘ the only Leoni,’ as they say on the bills.” 

While they were talking there were loud cries for “ Meester White,” 
the gas-man. Mme. Lanner wanted to try some of the colored-light 
effects, and Mr. White could not be found. “It’s very funny,” said 
the back-door man. “I saw White standing out in the rain over an 
hour ago, and called him in. What’s more, I saw him come in; but I 
haven’t seen him since. He couldn’t have gone out, for I haven’t left 
the door for a moment.” Rush felt a guilty flush steal up to his cheeks ; 
but, as it would not help matters for him to explain that it was he, and 
not the gas-man, who had been called to enter the Academy, he said 
nothing. It being impossible to try the colored lights without Mr. 
White, Mme. Lanner said that she would expect to meet them all the 
next morning at nine. Leoni and her mother got ready for the street, 
and Rush asked if he might not accompany them to their are as it 
was rather late for unprotected women to be out. 

They smiled at the idea of the lateness of the hour ; it was then not 
more than half-past ten, and often they had gone aii alone as late as 
one o’clock ; but if Mr. Hurlstone was going in their direction they 
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would be pleased to have his company. They lived in East Tenth 
Street, which was quite convenient for him. The rain had ceased, and 
the moon was shining brightly, as the three stepped out into Fourteenth 
Street. Rush thought of the one he had seen coming through that 
door-way the night before, as he gave his arm to Signora Cella. The 
conversation turned from the stars of heaven to the stars of the stage, 
as they walked down to East Tenth Street ; and when they reached the 
modest house where the ballet-dancer and her mother lived, Signora 
Cella insistedthat he should come in. 

“We always have a little supper after the theatre,” said she, “and 
it would please us very much to have you eat a bit of bread and drink - 
a glass of wine with us. Giuseppe will be glad to see you, too: he sees 
very little company, poor man.” 

Leoni added her invitation. Rush looked at her handsome eyes 
glistening in the moonlight, and accepted. Signora Cella’s night-key 
admitted them, and they were soon in a comfortably-furnished room in 
the second story. A table spread with a snowy cloth stood in the 
middle of the floor, and, by the mellow light of an oil lamp, Rush saw 
that it was set for the late supper of which all people connected with 
the stage are so fond, and which is really necessary to their health, as 
they can eat very little before the performance. After the performance 
is over their minds are at rest, and they can sit down quietly and enjoy 
a tolerably hearty meal. A stick of French bread, a cut of that de- 
lightful Italian sausage, salami, and a bottle of Chianti wine stood upon 
the table. Rush noticed this at a glance, and at the same time he saw 
a large man, with a face showing signs of great suffering, propped up 
with pillows in a big chair by the fire. Leoni ran lightly across the 
room, kissed the invalid’s hand, and laid it gently upon her brown curls, 
as though its touch carried a blessing with it. The man leaned over 
and kissed her on the forehead, saying something in Italian that Rush 
did not hear, and would not have understood if he had. Then Leoni 
arose and introduced Rush to her father. This poor sufferer was the 
famous cannon-ball-tosser. He had tossed one ball too many, for the 
last time he appeared in public the biggest and heaviest one hit him on 
a tender point of the spine, and this had been his condition ever since. 
He would never get well; he knew it; and the knowledge added to 
his suffering. “Here I sit, a great, useless hulk, dependent on my 
poor little Lisa for support,” was the burden of his thoughts. “If I 
could only work, I could bear the pain; but I must sit here calmly as 
I may, with mind and body both on the rack.” There had been more 
or less of the animal in Cella’s appearance when he was a young man, 


but he was always good-looking, and, now that suffering had refined his 
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face and whitened his hair, he was really aristocratic-looking. He 
shook Rush cordially by the hand, but he said only a few words, as 
his English was very imperfect. Signora Cella disappeared in another 
room, and left Leoni to entertain Rush. In a few moments she re- 
turned with a bowl of smoking soup and a golden-hued omelet. They 
wheeled the ex-cannon-ball-tosser up to the table. He opened the 
bottle dexterously, took the oil out of the neck by pouring a little 
water in, and then all drank the health of the guest. So merry a 
meal Rush had seldom sat down to. The old man was not in as much 
pain as usual, and he told some amusing anecdotes of his athletic days. 
Leoni was all excitement, owing to the new ballet, and good humor 
reigned. When the clock struck twelve, Rush bade his kind enter- 
tainers good-night, and thanked them for one of the pleasantest even- 
ings of his life. It was all so unconventional ; Leoni was so beautiful 
and had so much common sense; and he was astonished at the refine- 
ment of the family, He had always imagined that ballet-dancers were 
a rather ignorant lot, and fast withal; yet here was a girl who, while 
she appeared before the public in skirts above her knees and earned a 
larger salary than her companions because she could kick her legs 
higher, was yet as modest and refined by nature as most ladies, though 
the associations of her life made her freer in her manner with strangers 
than if she had been born in more exclusive circles. There was nothing 


_ coarse about either of her parents, though her father had been a profes- 


sional athlete and her mother a dancer ; and they were evidently very 
careful of their daughter. As Rush walked across town to his lodgings, 
he wondered if he was the same Rush Hurlstone who three days ago 
was an unfledged country boy. Only two nights had passed, and here 
he was in love with a prima donna and supping with a ballet-dancer ! 


(To be continued.) 
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ASK not, O my God, for worldly fame, 
For love, for fortune, for the thousand things 
My neighbor’s restless prayers forever claim, 
Vexing thine ear with vain importunings : 
All these may pass, nor will they pass lamented ; 


Give me the moon and I will rest contented. 
L. A. W. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S CRITICISMS ON HER CONTEMPO- 
RARITIES. ; 


[GEORGE ELI0T, it will be remembered, began her literary career as one of 
the editors of the Westminster Review. To the main body of that periodical she 
contributed a number of miscellaneous essays, which have been gathered into 
book-form since her death, and she also wrote many short reviews in the “Con- 
temporary Literature” department which forms the end of every number. It is 
only since the appearance of Cross’s “ Life’’ that her articles in the latter depart- 
ment have been authoritatively recognized, although no great critical insight 
would have been needed to identify them from the internal evidences of style. 
According to Mr. Cross, the Belles-Lettres portion of “ Contemporary Literature” 
was entirely contributed by George Eliot from July, 1855, to October, 1856, 
inclusive. Along with articles of inferior, because more ephemeral, interest, 
there appeared in those numbers some notable criticisms of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Kingsley, Dickens, and other eminent literary men of the day. They are 
cast, to be sure, in the form of reviews of certain works which had recently ap- 
peared, but they deal quite as much with the general characteristics of the authors 
themselves as with the particular work in hand. They are notable, therefore, 
aside from any question of their intrinsic merit, as the carefully-weighed judg- 
ments of one of the greatest authors of the century upon some of her most famous 
contemporaries. A great mind is not always, indeed is rarely, asymmetrical one. 
Its greatness is usually gained by a concentration of all the powers upon some 
one faculty at the expense of the other faculties. This is why we find a great 
writer, even (in some special departments) a great critic, like Carlyle, unable to 
estimate at their proper value the attainments of Newman, Lamb, Shelley, or 
Keats. But in George Eliot we have the rare spectacle of an intéllect which 
had mastered one of the most difficult departments of literary art and yet retained 
the power of appreciating excellence in every form of human achievement. She 
seldom misplaced either praise or censure: her judgments were in line with the 
final judgments of the world. These short essays are notable also for the side- 
lights they throw upon her own habits of thought, her intellectual creeds, her 
criticism of life. In her admirable summary (in the review of Dickens) of the 
relative difficulty of portraying individuals in different ranks of life, she has 
rightly given the palm to that form of fiction in which she was eventually to 
win her highest fame. In her impatience at the impatience of Tennyson with 
those whom Gigadibs might style the vulgar mob, she has shown the large gen- 
erosity of her intellect. Like Shakespeare and Goethe, who in sanity of mind 
and breadth of sympathy were hardly her superiors, she saw that even the Phil- 
istine is a man, entitled to the respect which is every honest man’s due, and 
engaged in an important part of the world’s work, which perhaps were he no 
Philistine he would be unwilling or unable to perform; that Wagner has his 
uses as well as Faust; that cakes and ale need not be abolished, even though 
virtue be triumphant. “ He will find me a very commonplace person,” she says, 
in one of her letters, in rebuke of some person who had expected to find a self- 
conscious genius holding herself aloof from the masses. And, lastly, in her 
strictures on Kingsley’s fiery partisanship she shows her disaffection for the 
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prejudices bred by race and creed, her freedom from the provincial insularity 
which so deeply marks the average Briton.]} : 


ALFRED TENNYSON: “ MAUD.” 


ie we were asked who among contemporary authors is likely to live 

in the next century, the name that would first and most unhesita- 
tingly rise to our lips is that of Alfred Tennyson. He, at least, while 
belonging emphatically to his own age, while giving a voice to the 
struggles and the far-reaching thoughts of this nineteenth century, has 
those supreme artistic qualities which must make him a poet for all 
ages. As long as the English language is spoken, the word-music of 
Tennyson must charm the ear; and when English has become a dead 
language, his wonderful concentration of thought into luminous speech, 
the exquisite pictures in which he has blended all the hues of reflection, 
feeling, and fancy, will cause him.to be read as we read Homer, Pindar, 
and Horace. Thought and feeling, like carbon, will always be finding 
new forms for themselves, but once condense them into the diamonds 
of poetry, and the form, as well as the element, will be lasting. This 
is the sublime privilege of the artist,—to be present with future genera- 
tions, not merely through the indirect results of his work, but through 
his immediate creations; and of all artists the one whose works are 
least in peril from the changing conditions of humanity is the highest 
order of poet, who has received 


Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit. 


Such a poet, by the suffrage of all competent judges among his 
countrymen, is Tennyson. His “ Ulysses” is a pure little ingot of the 
same gold that runs through the ore of the Odyssey. It has the “large 
utterance” of the early epic, with that rich fruit of moral experience 
which it has required thousands of years to ripen. The “Morte 
d’ Arthur” breathes the intensest spirit of chivalry in the pure and serene 
air of unselfish piety ; and it falls on the ear with the rich, soothing 
melody of a Dona nobis swelling through the aisles of a cathedral. 
“ Locksley Hall” has become, like Milton’s minor poems, so familiar 
that we dare not quote it: it is the object of a sort of family affection 
which we all cherish, but think it is not good taste to mention. Then 
there are his idyls, such as the “Gardener’s Daughter,”—works which 
in their kind have no rival, either in the past or present. But the time 
would fail us to tell of all we owe to Tennyson, for, with two or three 
exceptions, every poem in his two volumes is a favorite. The “ Prin- 
cess,” too, with all that criticism has to say against it, has passages of 
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inspiration and lyrical gems embedded in it which make it a fresh claim 
on our gratitude. But last and greatest came “In Memoriam,” which 
to us enshrines the highest tendency of this age, as the Apollo Belve- 
dere expressed the presence of a free and vigorous human spirit amidst 
a decaying civilization. Whatever was the immediate prompting of 
“In Memoriam,” whatever the form under which the author repre- 
sented his aim to himself, the deepest significance of the poem is the 
sanctification of human love as a religion. If, then, the voice that sang 
all these undying strains had remained for ever after mute, we should 
have had no reason to reproach Tennyson with gifts inadequately used : 
we should rather have rejoiced in the thought that one who has sown 
for his fellow-men so much 


generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 


should at length be finding rest for his wings in a soft nest of home 
affections, and be living idyls, instead of writing them. 

We could not prevail on ourselves to say what we think of “ Maud” 
without thus expressing our love and admiration of Tennyson. For 
that optical law by which an insignificant object, if near, excludes very 
great and glorious things that lie in the distance, has its moral parallel 


in the judgments of the public: men’s speech is too apt. to be ex- 
clusively determined by the unsuccessful deed or book of to-day, the 
successful doings and writings of past years being for the moment lost 
sight of. And, even seen in the light of the most reverential criticism, 
the effect of “Maud” cannot be favorable to Tennyson’s fame. Here 
and there only it contains a few lines in which he does not fall below 
himself. With these slight exceptions, he is everywhere saying, if not 
something that would be better left unsaid, something that he had 
already said better; and the finest sentiments that animate his other 
poems are entirely absent. We have in “ Maud” scarcely more than a 
residuum of Alfred Tennyson: the wide-sweeping intellect, the mild 
philosophy, the healthy pathos, the wondrous melody, have almost all 
vanished, and left little more than a narrow scorn which piques itself 
on its scorn of narrowness, and a passion which clothes itself in ex- 
aggerated conceits. While to his other poems we turn incessantly with 
new distress that we cannot carry them all in our memory, of “Maud” 
we must say, if we say the truth, that, excepting only a few passages, 

we wish to forget it as we should wish to forget a bad opera. And this © 
not only because it wants the charms of mind and music which belong 
to his other poetry, but because its tone is throughout morbid : it opens 
to us the self-revelations of a morbid mind, and what it presents as the 
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cure for this mental disease is itself only a morbid conception of human 
relations. [Here follows a synopsis of the story of the poem, with 
extracts, and the review concludes :] 

It is possible, no doubt, to allegorize all this into a variety of edi- 
fying meanings; but it remains true that the ground-notes of the poem 
are nothing more than hatred of peace and the Peace Society, hatred of 
commerce and coal-mines, hatred of young gentlemen with flourishing 
whiskers and padded coats, adoration of a clear-cut face, and faith in 
War as the unique social regenerator. Such are the sentiments and 
such is the philosophy embodied in “ Maud,”—at least, for plain people 
not given to allegorizing; and it perhaps speaks well for Tennyson’s 
genius that it has refused to aid him much on themes so little worthy 
of his greatest self. Of the smaller poems, which, with the well-known 
“Ode,” make up the volume, “The Brook” is rather a pretty idyl, 
and “The Daisy” a graceful, unaffected recollection of Italy ; but no 
one of them is remarkable enough to be ranked with the author’s best 
poems of the same class. 


CHARLES DICKENS: “ HARD TIMES,” 


When it was announced, amid the strikes and consequent de- 
rangements of commerce, that Mr. Dickens was about to write a tale 
in Household Words to be called “Hard Times,” the general attention 
was instantly arrested. It was imagined the main topic of the story 
would be drawn from the fearful struggle which was being then enacted 
in the north, in which loss of money on the one side and the pangs of 
hunger on the other were the weapons at command. The inner life of 
those great movements would, it was thought, be exhibited, and we 
should see the results of the wrongs and the delusions of the workman, 
and the alternations of hope and fear which must from day to day have 
agitated him at the various crises of the conflict, delineated in many a 
moving scene. Mr. Dickens,—if any one,—it was considered, could be 
intrusted with this delicate task, and would give us a true idea of the 
relations of master and workman, both as they are and as they might 
be. Some of this is done in the book now before us, only this purpose 
is subordinated and made incidental to another, which is to exhibit the 
evil effects of an exclusive education of the intellect without a due 
cultivation of the finer feelings of the heart and the fancy. We suppose 
it is in anticipation of some change of the present educational system 
for one that shall attempt to kill “ outright the robber Fancy” that Mr. 
Dickens launches forth his protest, for we are not aware of such a 
system being in operation anywhere in England. On the contrary, it 
is the opinion of various Continental professors, very competent to form 
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a judgment on this subject, that more play is given to the imagination 
and will by the English system of instruction than by any other. If 
we look to our public schools and universities, we find great part—too 
great part, we think—of the period of youth and adolescence devoted 
to the study of the mythology, literature, and history of the most poetic 
people of all time. The “gorgeous tragedies” of Athens,— 


Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine,— 


under the name of Greek Play, have produced no slight consumption 
of birch rod in this country. In almost every school in the kingdom, 
passages of our finest poets are learned by heart ; and Shakespeare and 
Walter Scott are among the Penates of every decent family. If there 
are Gradgrind schools, they are not sufficiently numerous to be generally 
known. Now, at the very commencement of “Hard Times” we find 
ourselves introduced to a set of hard uncouth personages, of whose 
existence as a class no one is aware, who are engaged in cutting and 
paring young souls after their own ugly pattern and refusing them all 
other nourishment but facts and figures. The unpleasant impression 
caused by being thus suddenly introduced into this cold and uncon- 
genial atmosphere is never effaced by the subsequent charm of narrative 
and well-painted characters of the tale. One can have no more pleasure 
in being present at this compression and disfigurement than in witness- 
ing the application of the boot, nor in following these poor souls, thus 
intellectually halt and maimed, through life, than in seeing Chinese 
ladies hobbling through a race. It is not, then, with the truth Mr. 
Dickens wishes to enforce, but with the manner in which it is enforced, 
that we find fault. It was possible to have done this in a less forbid- 
ding form, with actors whom we should have recognized as more natu 

ral and less repulsive than the Gradgrinds, Bounderbys, and Chokem- 
childs ; to have placed in contrast persons educated after an ordinary 
and practicable plan, and persons of higher esthetic training; but, 
at the same time, the task would have required a deeper acquaintance 
with human nature. The most successful characters in “ Hard Times,” 
as is usual with Mr. Dickens, are those which are the simplest and least 
cultivated. Stephen Blackpool, Rachel and Sissy, Mr. Thleary of the 
“ horth-riding,” and his single-hearted troupe, all act and talk with such 
simplicity of heart and nobleness of mind that their appearance on the 
stage is a most welcome relief from the Gradgrinds, Bounderbys, Spar- 
sits, etc., who are all odd characters portrayed in a quaint style; and 
we regret that more of the story is not devoted to objects who are so 
much more within Mr. Dickens’s power of representation. Stephen 
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Blackpool, with his rugged steadfastness, sturdy truth, upright bearing, 
and fine Northern English dialect, smacking strongly of the old Saxon, 
is a noble addition to the gallery which already contained the bluff 
John Browdie, the Yarmouth boatmen, and so many other fine portraits. 
The gentle lowly grace of Rachel, and her undeviating instinct. of what 
is right and good, make her a fit companion to the worn and much- 
wronged Stephen. The story of their unfulfilled love and its sad 
catastrophe is a truly pathetic episode of humble life. But when Mr. 
Dickens leaves his lowly-born heroes and heroines and weaves person- 
ages of more cultivated natures into his plots, the difference of execution 
is very marked. In humble life, different occupations, different locali- 
ties, produce marked and distinct hues of character: these differences 
are made more apparent by the absence of those equalizing influences 
which a long-continued and uniform education, and social intercourse 
subject to invariable rules of etiquette, produce upon the cultivated 
classes. Original and picturesque characters are therefore much more 
common among the poorer orders: their actions are simpler, proceeding 
from simpler motives, and they are principally to be studied from 
without. On the other hand, the characters of more cultivated persons, 
though more uniform in appearance, are in reality much more complex 
and various; and both these circumstances tend to render their study, 
for the purposes of representation, more difficult. Beneath the apparent 
uniformity lurk thousandfold shades of difference, indicative of the mind 
within. And what an infinity of fresh motives are introduced to act 
upon the will, in the various conjunctures of life, by education and 
elevated rank! These are so conflicting that it is very often only by a 
subtile inference that we can determine why a person has acted in a 
given manner, and they render a cultivated nature, for the most part, 
an unfathomable enigma to an uncultivated one. Consequently, both 
observation and the interpretation of the results of observation are far 
more difficult in the latter case than in the former. And when one 
considers the classification, and the subsequent reconstruction by syn- 
thesis, in order to form the type of a class, which class may have close 
resemblances to some other class, it will be seen that the qualifications 
required to paint finer natures, so as to give them individuality and 
truth at the same time, are infinitely higher than those required to paint 
ruder ones. The fact that Mr. Thackeray has succeeded so well in 
drawing Rebecca Sharpe and Blanche Amory, the representatives of two 
classes, so like and yet so different, without exaggerating the pecu- 
liarities of either, would alone prove him to have the most intimate 
acquaintance with human nature of any novel-writer of the day. Mr. 
Dickens generally solves the problem in a different way : his characters, 
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even when they are only of the bourgeois class, are nearly always fur- 
nished with some peculiarity, which, like the weight of a Dutch clock, 
is their ever-gravitating principle of action. The consequence is, they 
have, most of them, the appearance of puppets which Mr. Dickens has 
constructed expressly for his present purpose. Mr. Bounderby, for 
example, is a most outrageous character: who can believe in the possi- 
bility of such a man? Brought up carefully and pushed on in the 
world by a poor and devoted mother, he not only pensions her off on a 
miserable pittance and denies her all approach to him in his full-blown 
prosperity, but he is never introduced on the scene without being made 
to traduce her character and that of others of his relatives, and invent 
lies about the way in which he lived when he was, as he ever gave out, 
thrown helpless on the world. He is made to entertain his guests with 
the flavor of the stewed eels he purchased in the streets at eight years 
old, and with calculations that he had eaten in his youth at least three 
horses, under the guise of polonies and saveloys. Such things may 
excite a laugh, perhaps, in a farce spoken at the Victoria, but will 
hardly do so with any reader of taste. The whole of the Gradgrind 
family are unpleasant enough, but especially we might have been spared 
the melancholy spectacle of Mrs. Gradgrind’s decease. The death-bed 
of an inoffensive, weak-minded woman should not have been made 
ridiculous, especially as it does not in any way assist the plot. The 
principal charm of the story is the style, which, aided by his delicate 
perception, enables Mr. Dickens to take off the fleeting peculiarities of 
time and place in the manner which has gained great part of his literary 
reputation. We doubt, however, whether his descriptions will be so 
intelligible fifty years hence: it is a language which speaks especially 
to the present generation. It has, however, frequent extravagances, 
which are indulged in by Mr. Dickens and his followers to a degree 
that becomes not unfrequently insupportable. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: “WESTWARD HO!” 


Every one who was so happy as to go mushrooming in his early 
days remembers his delight when, after picking up and throwing 
away heaps of dubious fungi, dear to naturalists but abhorred of cooks, 
he pounced on an unmistakable mushroom, with its delicate fragrance 
and pink lining tempting him to devour it there and then, to the preju- 
dice of the promised dish for breakfast. We speak in parables, after 
the fashion of the wise, amongst whom reviewers are always to be 
reckoned. The plentiful dubious fungi are the ordinary quarter’s crop 
of novels, not all poisonous, but generally not appetizing, and certainly 
not nourishing ; and the unmistakable mushroom is a new novel by. 
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Charles Kingsley. It seemed too long since we had any of that genuine . 
description of external nature, not done after the poet’s or the novel- 
ist’s recipe, but flowing from spontaneous observation and enjoyment, 
any of that close, vigorous painting of out-door life which serves as 
myrrh and rich spices to embalm much perishable theorizing and offen- 
sive objurgation,—too long since we had a taste of that exquisite lyrical 
inspiration to which we owe 
Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home 
Along the sands of Dee. 

After courses of “ psychological” novels (very excellent things in 
their way), where life seems made up of talking and journalizing and 
men are judged almost entirely on “carpet consideration,” we are ready 
to welcome a stirring historical romance by a writer who, poet and 
scholar and social reformer as he is, evidently knows the points of a 
horse and has followed the hounds, who betrays a fancy for pigs and 
becomes dithyrambic on the virtues of tobacco. After a surfeit of Hebes 
and Psyches, or Madonnas and Magdalens, it is a refreshment to turn to 
Kiss’s Amazon. But this ruddy and, now and then, rather ferocious 
barbarism, which is singularly compounded in Mr. Kingsley with the 
susceptibility of the poet and the warm sympathy of the philanthropist, 
while it gives his writings one of their principal charms, is also the source 
of their gravest fault. The battle and the chase seem necessary to his 
existence ; and this Red Man’s nature, planted in a pleasant rectory 
among corn-fields and pastures, takes, in default of better game, to 
riding down capitalists and Jesuits and fighting with that Protean 
personage “the devil.” If, however, Mother Nature has made Mr. 
Kingsley very much of a poet and philanthropist and a little of a savage, 
her dry-nurse Habit has made him superlatively a preacher: he drops 
into the homily as readily as if he had been “to the manner born ;” 
and, while by his artistic faculty he can transplant you into whatever 
scene he will, he can never trust to the impression that scene itself will 
make on you, but, true to his cloth, must always “ improve the occasion.” 
In these two points—his fierce antagonism and his perpetual hortative 
tendency—lie, to our thinking, the grand mistakes which enfeeble the 
effect of all Mr. Kingsley’s works and are too likely to impede his pro- 
duction of what his high powers would otherwise promise,—a fiction 
which might be numbered among our classics. Poet and artist in a 
rare degree, his passionate impetuosity and theological prepossessions 
inexorably forbid that he should ever be a philosopher : he sees, feels, 
and paints vividly, but he theorizes illogically and moralizes absurdly. 
If he would confine himself to his true sphere, he might be a teacher 
in the sense in which every great artist is a teacher,—namely, by giving 
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us his higher sensibility as a medium, a delicate acoustic or optical 
instrument, bringing home to our coarser senses what would otherwise 
be unperceived by us. But Mr. Kingsley, unhappily, like so many 
other gifted men, has two steeds,—his Pegasus and his hobby: the one 
he rides with a graceful abandon, to the admiration of all beholders ; 
but no sooner does he get astride the other than he becomes a feeble 
imitator of Carlyle’s manége, and attempts to put his wooden toy through 
all the wonderful paces of the great Scotchman’s fiery Tartar horse. 
This imitation is probably not a conscious one, but arises simply from 
the fact that Mr. Kingsley’s impetuosity and Boanerges vein give him 
an affinity for Carlyle’s faults,—his one-sided judgment of character and 
his undiscriminating fulminations against the men of the present as 
tried by some imaginary standard in the past. Carlyle’s great merits 
Mr. Kingsley’s powers are not fitted to achieve: his genius lies in 
another direction. He has not that piercing insight which every now 
and then flashes to the depth of things, and, alternating as it does with 
the most obstinate one-sidedness, makes Carlyle a wonderful paradox 
of wisdom and wilfulness ; he has not that awful sense of the mystery 
of existence which continually checks and chastens the denunciations of 
Teufelsdréckh ; still less has he the rich humor, the keen satire, and 
the tremendous word-missiles which Carlyle hurls about as Milton’s 
angels hurl the rocks. But Mr. Kingsley can scold ; he can select one 
character for unmixed eulogy and another for unmitigated vituperation ; 
he can undertake to depict a past age and try to make out that it was 
the pattern of all heroisms now utterly extinct ; he can sneer at actual 
doings which are only a new form of the sentiments he vaunts as the 
peculiar possession of his pet period; can call his own opinion God, 
and the opposite opinion the Devil. Carlyle’s love of the concrete makes 
him prefer any proper name rather than an abstraction, and we are 
accustomed to smile at this in him, knowing it to be mere Carlylian 
rhetoric; but with Mr. Kingsley, who has publicly made a vehement 
disclaimer of all heterodoxy, and wishes to be understood as believing 
“all the doctrines of the Catholic Church,” we must interpret such 
phraseology more literally. But enough of general remarks. Let us 
turn to the particular work before us, where we shall find all the writer’s 
merits and faults in full blow. We abstain on principle from telling 
the story of novels, which seems to us something like stealing geraniums 
from your friend’s flower-pot to stick in your own button-hole: you 
spoil the effect of his plant, and you secure only a questionable ornament 
for yourself. We shall therefore be careful to give the reader no hint 
of the domestic story around which Mr. Kingsley has grouped the 
historical scenes and characters of “ Westward Ho !” 
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Hardly any period could furnish a happier subject for an historical 
fiction than the one Mr. Kingsley has here chosen. It is unhackneyed, 
and it is unsurpassed in the grandeur of its moral elements and the 
picturesqueness and romance of its manners and events. Mr. Kingsley 
has not only brought genius but much labor to its illustration. He 
has fed his strong imagination with all accessible material, and given 
care not only to the grand figures and incidents but to small details. 
One sees that he knows and loves his Devonshire at first hand, and he 
has evidently lingered over the description of the forests and savannas 
and rivers of the New World until they have become as vividly present 
to him as if they were part of his own experience. We dare not pro- 
nounce on the merit of his naval descriptions, but to us, landlubbers as 
we are, they seem wonderfully real, and not to smack at all of techni- 
calities learned by rote over the desk. He has given a careful and 
loving study to the history and literature of the period, and whatever 
misrepresentation there is in the book is clearly not due to ignorance 
but to prepossession : if he misrepresents, it is not because he has omitted 
to examine, but because he has examined through peculiar spectacles. 
In the construction of a story Mr. Kingsley has never been felicitous ; 
and the feebleness of his dénouements has been matter of amazement 
even to his admirers. In this respect “ Westward Ho!’ though by no 
means criticism-proof, is rather an advance on his former works, especially 
in the winding-up. It is true, this winding-up reminds us a little of 
“ Jane Eyre,” but we prefer a partially-borrowed beauty to an original 
bathos, which was what Mr. Kingsley achieved in the later chapters 
of “ Alton Locke” and “Yeast.” Neither is humor his forte. His 
Jack Brimblecome is too much like a piece of fun obligato, after the 
manner of Walter Scott, who remains the unequalled model of historical 
romancists, however they may criticise him. Mr. Kingsley’s necessity 
for strong loves and strong hatreds, and his determination to hold up 
certain persons as models, is an obstacle to his successful delineation of 
character, in which he might otherwise excel. As it is, we can no more 
believe in and love his men and women than we could believe in and 
love the pattern-boy at school, always cited as a rebuke to our aberra- 
tions. Amyas Leigh would be a real, lovable fellow enough if he were 
a little less exemplary, and if Mr. Kingsley would not make him a text 
to preach from, as we suppose he is accustomed to do with Joshua, 
Gideon, and David. Until he shakes off this parsonic habit he will 
not be able to create truly human characters or to write a genuine his- 
torical romance. Where his prepossessions do not come into play, where 
he is not dealing with his model heroes, or where the drama turns on a 
single passion or motive, he can scarcely be rivalled in truthfulness and 
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beauty of presentation ; for in clothing passion with action and language, 
and in the conception of all that gives local coloring, he has his best 
gifts to aid him. Beautiful is that episode of Mr. Oxenham’s love, 
told by Salvation Yeo. Very admirable, too, is the felicity with which 
Mr. Kingsley has seized the style and spirit of the Elizabethan writers 
and reproduced them in the poetry and supposed quotations scattered 
through his story. But above all other charms in his writings, at least 
to us, is his scene-painting. Who does not remember the scene by: the 
wood in “ Alton Locke,” or that of the hunt at the beginning of “ Yeast’’? 
And “ Westward Ho!” is wealthy in still greater beauties of the same 
kind. ... 

It is pleasanter to linger over beauties such as these than to point out 
faults; but, unhappily, Mr. Kingsley’s faults are likely to do harm in 
other ways than in subtracting from the lustre of his fame, and a faith- 
ful reviewer must lift up his voice against them, whether men “ will 
hear or whether they will forbear.” Who that has any knowledge of 
our history and literature—that has felt his heart beat high at the idea 
of great crises and great deeds—that has any true recognition of the 
greatest poetry and some of the greatest thoughts enshrined in our 
language, is not ready to pay the tribute of enthusiastic reverence to 
the Elizabethan age? In his glowing picture of that age, Mr. Kings- 
ley would have carried with him all minds in which there is a spark 
of nobleness, if he could have freed himself from the spirit of the par- 
tisan and been content to admit that in the Elizabethan age, as in every 
other, human beings, human parties, and human deeds are made up of 
the mostly subtly intermixed good and evil. The battle of Armageddon, 
in which all the saints are to fight on one side, has never yet come. It 
is perfectly true that, at certain epochs, the relations and tendencies of 
ideas and events are so clearly made out to minds of any superiority 
that the best and ablest men are for the most part ranged under one 
banner : there was a point at which it must have become disgraceful to a 
cultivated mind not to accept the Copernican system, and in these days 
we are unable to draw any favorable inference concerning the intellect 
or morals of a man who advocates capital punishment for sheep-stealing 
or forgery. But things have never come to this pass with regard to 
Catholicism and Protestantism; and, even supposing they had, Mr. 
Kingsley’s ethics seem to resemble too closely those of his bugbears 
the Dominicans, when he implies that it is a holy work for the “ Ayes” 
to hunt down the “ Noes’ like so many beasts of prey. His view of 
history seems not essentially to differ from that we have all held in our 
childish days, when it seemed perfectly easy to us to divide mankind 
into the sheep and the goats, when we devoutly believed that our favorite 
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heroes, Wallace and Bruce, and all who fought on their side, were “good,” 
while Edward and his soldiers were all “ wicked ;” that all the champions 
of the Reformation were of unexceptionable private character, and all 
the adherents of Popery consciously vicious and base. Doubtless the 
Elizabethan age bore its peculiar fruit of excellence, as every age has 
done which forms a nodus, a ganglion, in the historical development of 
humanity,—as the age of Pericles produced the divinest sculptures, or 
the age of the Roman Republic the severe grandeur of Roman law and 
Roman patriotism, or as the core of the Middle Ages held the germ of 
chivalrous honor and reverential love. Doubtless the conquest of the 
Spanish Armada was virtually the triumph of light and freedom over 
darkness and bondage. What then? Is this a reason why Mr. Kings- 
ley should seem almost angry with us for not believing with the men 
of that day in the golden city of Manoa and the Gulf Stream, or scold 
by anticipation any one who shall dare to congratulate himself on being 
undeceived in these matters? Doubtless Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and the rest were brave, energetic men,—men of great will and in some 
sort of great faculty ; but, like all other human agents, they “ builded 
better than they knew ;” and it would be as rational to suppose that 
the bee is an entomological Euclid, interested only in the solution of a 
problem, as to suppose that the motives of these mariners were as grand 
as the results of their work. 


JOHN RUSKIN: “MODERN PAINTERS,” 


Of course this treatise “of many things” presents certain old 
characteristics and paradoxes which will furnish a fresh text to an- 
tagonistic critics ; but, happily for us, and happily for our readers, who 
probably care more to know what Mr. Ruskin says than what other 
people think he ought to say, we are not among those who are more 
irritated by his faults than charmed and subdued by his merits. When 
he announces to the world, in his Preface, that he is incapable of falling 
into an illogical deduction,—that, whatever other mistakes he may 
commit, he cannot possibly draw an inconsequent conclusion,—we are 
not indignant, but amused, and do not in the least feel ourselves under 
the necessity of picking holes in his arguments in order to prove that 
he is not a logical Pope. We value a writer not in proportion to his 
freedom from faults, but in proportion to his positive excellences,—to 
the variety of thought he contributes and suggests, to the amount of 
gladdening and energizing emotions he excites. Of what comparative 
importance is it that Mr. Ruskin undervalues this painter or overvalues 
the other, that he sometimes glides from a just argument into a falla- 
cious one, that he is a little absurd here and not a little arrogant there, 
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if, with all these collateral mistakes, he teaches truth of infinite value, 
and so teaches it that men will listen? The truth of infinite value that 
he teaches is realism,—the doctrine that all truth and beauty are to be 
attained by a humble and faithful study of nature, and not by substi- 
tuting vague forms, bred by imagination on the mists of feeling, in 
place of definite, substantial reality. The thorough acceptance of this 
doctrine would remould our life ; and he who teaches its application to 
any one department of human activity with such power as Mr. Rus- 
kin’s is a prophet for his generation. It is not enough simply to teach 
truth ; that may be done, as we all know, to empty walls and within 
the covers of unsalable books: we want it to be so taught as to compel 
men’s attention and sympathy. Very correct singing of very fine music 
will avail little without a voice that can thrill the audience and take 
possession of their souls. Now, Mr. Ruskin has a voice, and one of 
such power that, whatever error he may mix with his truth, he will 
make more converts to that truth than less erring advocates who are 
hoarse and feeble. Considered merely as a writer, he is in the very 
highest rank of English stylists. The vigor and splendor of his elo- 
quence are not more remarkable than its precision and the delicate 
truthfulness of his epithets. The fine largo of his sentences reminds us 
more of De Quincey than of any other writer, and his tendency to 
digressiveness is another and less admirable point of resemblance to the 
English Opium-Eater. Yet we are not surprised to find that he does 
not mention De Quincey among the favorite writers who have influenced 
him, for Mr. Ruskin’s style is evidently due far more to innate faculty 
than to modifying influences; and though he himself thinks that his 
constant study of Carlyle must have impressed itself on his language 
as well as his thought, we rarely detect this. In the point of view 
from which he looks at a subject, in the correctness of his descriptions, 
and in a certain rough flavor of humor, he constantly reminds us of 
Carlyle, but in the mere tissue of his style scarcely ever. 


ROBERT BROWNING: “MEN AND WOMEN.” 


We never read Heinsius,—a great admission for a reviewer,—but 
we learn from M. Arago that that formidably erudite writer pronounces — 
Aristotle’s works to be characterized by a majestic obscurity which repels 
the ignorant. We borrow these words to indicate what is likely to be 
the first impression of a reader who, without any previous familiarity 
with Browning, glances through his two new volumes of poems. The 
less acute he is, the more easily will he arrive at the undeniable criti- 
cism that these poems have a “majestic obscurity” which repels not 
only the ignorant but the idle. To read poems is often a substitute for 
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thought: fine-sounding conventional phrases and the sing-song of verse 
demand no co-operation in the reader; they glide over his mind with 
the agreeable unmeaningness of “the compliments of the season” or a 
speaker’s exordium on “ feelings too deep for expression.” But let 
him expect no such drowsy passivity in reading Browning. Here he 
will find no conventionality, no melodious commonplace, but freshness, 
originality, sometimes eccentricity of expression ; no didactic laying-out 
of a subject, but dramatic indication, which requires the reader to trace 
by his own mental activity the underground stream of thought that jets 
out in elliptical and pithy verse. To read Browning he must exert 
himself, but he will exert himself to some purpose. If he finds the 
meaning difficult of access, it is always worth his effort: if he has to 
dive deep, “ he rises with his pearl.” Indeed, in Browning’s best poems 
he makes us feel that what we took for obscurity in him was super- 
ficiality in ourselves. We are far from meaning that all his obscurity 
is like the obscurity of the stars, dependent simply on the feebleness of 
men’s vision. On the contrary, our admiration for his genius only 
makes us feel the more acutely that its inspirations are too often strait- 
ened by the garb of whimsical mannerism with which he clothes them. 
This mannerism is even irritating sometimes, and should at least be 
kept under restraint in printed poems, where the writer is not merely 
indulging his own vein, but is avowedly appealing to the mind of his 
reader. 

Turning from the ordinary literature of the day to such a writer as 
Browning is like turning from Flotow’s music, made up of well-pieced 
shreds and patches, to the distinct individuality of Chopin’s Studies or 
Schubert’s Songs. Here, at least, is a man who has something of his 
own to tell us, and who can tell it impressively, if not with faultless 
art. There is nothing sickly or dreamy in him: he has a clear eye, a 
vigorous grasp, and courage to utter what he sees and handles. His 
robust energy is informed by a subtile, penetrating spirit, and this 
blending of opposite qualities gives his mind a rough piquancy that 
reminds one of a russet apple. His keen glance pierces into all the 
secrets of human character, but, being as thoroughly alive to the out- 
ward as to the inward, he reveals those secrets, not by a process of dis- 
section, but by dramatic painting. We fancy his own description of a 
poet applies to himself’: 


He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade, 
The man who slices lemons into drink, 

The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and the boys 

That volunteer to help him at the winch. 

He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye, 
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And fly-leaf ballads on the vender’s string, 
And broad-edge bold-print posters by the wall. 
He took such cognizance of men and things, 

If any beat a horse, you felt he saw ; 

Tf any cursed a woman, he took note ; 

Yet stared at nobody,—they stared at him, 

And found, less to their pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know them and expect as much. 


Browning has no soothing strains, no chants, no lullabies ; he rarely 
gives voice to our melancholy, still less to our gayety; he sets our 
thoughts at work rather than our emotions. But, though eminently a 
thinker, he is as far as possible from prosaic: his mode of presentation 
is always concrete, artistic, and, where it is most felicitous, dramatic. . . 
Generally, the greatest deficiency we feel in his poetry is its want of 
music, The worst poems in his new volumes are, in our opinion, his 
lyrical efforts ; for in these, where he engrosses us less by his thought, 
we are more sensible of his obscurity and his want of melody. His 
lyrics, instead of tripping along with easy grace or rolling with a 
torrent-like grandeur, seem to be struggling painfully under a burden 
too heavy for them ; and many of them have the disagreeable puzzling 
effect of a charade, rather than the touching or animating influence of 
song. We have said that he is never prosaic; and it is remarkable 
that in his blank verse, though it is often colloquial, we are never 
shocked by the sense of a sudden lapse into prose. Wordsworth is, on 
the whole, a far more musical poet than Browning, yet we remember no 
line in Browning so prosaic as many of Wordsworth’s, which in some 
of his finest poems have the effect of bricks built into a rock. But we 
must also say that, though Browning never flounders helplessly on the 
plain, he rarely soars above a certain table-land,—a footing between the 
level of prose and the topmost heights of poetry. He does not take 
possession of our souls and set them aglow, as the greatest poets, 
the greatest artists, do. We admire his power, we are not subdued 
by it. Language with him does not seem spontaneously to link itself 
into song, as sounds link themselves into melody in the mind of the 
creative musician: he rather seems by his commanding powers to 
compel language into verse. He has chosen verse as his medium; 
but of our greatest poets we feel that they had no choice: Verse chose 
them. Still, we are grateful that Browning chose this medium: we 
would rather have “Fra Lippo Lippi” than an essay on Realism in 
Art; we would rather have “The Statue and the Bust” than a three- 
volumed novel with the same moral; we would rather have “ Holy- 
Cross Day” than “Strictures on the Society for the Emancipation of 


the Jews.” 
Vou. XXXVII.—3 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD: “ POEMS, SECOND SERIES.” 


The name of Matthew Arnold on a volume of poems is a sufficient 
recommendation to the notice of all those who are careful to supply 
themselves with poetry of a new vintage, so we need not regret, except 
on our own account, that we have made rather a late acquaintance 
with his Second Series of Poems, published last quarter. If we had 
written of these poems after reading them only once, we should have 
given them a tepid kind of praise, but after reading them again and 
again we have become their partisan, and are tempted to be intolerant 
of those who will not admit their beauty. Our first impression from 
a poem of Mr. Arnold’s—and with some persons this is the sole 
impression—generally is that it is rather tame and prosaic. The 
thought is always refined and unhackneyed, sometimes new and sub- 
lime, but he seems not to have found the winged word which carries 
the thought at once to the mind of the reader; his poems do not come 
to us like original melodies which are beautiful facts that one néver 
thinks of altering any more than a pine-tree or a river: we are haunted 
by the feeling that he might have said the same thing much better. 
But when, simply for the sake of converse with a nature so gifted and 
cultivated as Mr. Arnold’s, we linger over a poem which contains some 
deep and fresh thought, we begin to perceive poetic beauties—felicities 
of expression and description—which are too quiet and subdued to be 
seized at the first glance. You must become familiar with his poems 
before you can appreciate them as poetry, just as in the early spring 
you must come very near to the woods before you can discern the 
delicate glossy or downy buds which distinguish their April from 
their winter clothing. He never attains the wonderful word-music 
of Tennyson, which lives with you like an Adelaide of Beethoven 
or a Preghiera of Rossini; but his combinations and phrases are never 
common, they are fresh from the fountain, and call the reader’s mind 
into new activity. Mr. Arnold’s grand defect is a want of rhythm,— 
we mean of that rhythm which is music to an English ear. His imi- 
tations of the classical metres can no more win a place in our lasting 
national poetry than orange- and olive-trees can flourish in our common 
English gardens; and his persistence in these imitations is, we think, 
a proof that he lacks that fine sense of word-music, that direct inspira- 
tion of song, as distinguished from speech, which is the crowning gift 
of the poet. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISS LEFROY, THE HEIRESS. 


“LJ OPE? How pretty! Is that your real name, or are you only 
called so by your people?” 

“T was called so by my godfathers and godmothers in my baptism. 
Have you any objection ?” 

“None. I think it is a charming name, like everything else about 
you; only, as one baby is so very much like another, you know, it 
seems odd that anybody should have been clever enough to hit upon 
exactly the right name to call you by. I presume that when you were 
a baby you had a little round mouth, a little round nose, and little 
round eyes, like the rest of the species. No one could have foreseen 
that you would grow up to—to——” 

“To the possession of my present perfect set of features? Possibly 
not; but why do you say that Hope is exactly the right name for 
me?” 

“T don’t know. Something about the curve of the lips, perhaps, or 
about your eyes, which are always rather wide open and look as if they 
said something: pleasant, or—or—well, I am not a very good hand at 
explaining myself, but I dare say you understand what I mean.” 

It is not unlikely that she did. At any rate, she must have under- 
stood that he meant to express admiration, and with that degree of 
comprehension on her part he would probably have been satisfied. 
This was the first time in her life that she had been addressed with such 
soft flattery : it was also her first introduction to a London ball-room. 
The glitter of the great crystal chandeliers, the amazing profusion of 
flowers which loaded the air with faint odors, the sparkle of innu- 
merable diamonds, the steady, ceaseless hum of a multitude of voices, 
the rhythmic strains of the Hungarian band, to which her little feet 
kept unconsciously beating time upon the polished floor,—all these 
things excited her unaccustomed brain and filled her with that intoxi- 
cation of joy in existence which belongs to youth alone. If it added 
something to her happiness to be seated beside an exceedingly handsome 
young guardsman and to listen to the nonsense which it pleased him 
to talk, she assuredly did not differ very much in that particular from 
other persons of greater age and experience. 

But Captain Cunningham did not suppose himself to be talking non- 
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sense at all. “The goddess of hope,” he went on presently, “ must have 
been the very image of you. That is, if there ever was such a being. 
I’ve forgotten my gods and goddesses since I left school.” 

“You must have a remarkably short memory.” 

“ Ah, you say that because you think I’m so young: that is what 
everybody thinks. But you’re wrong; I’m quite old in reality,— 
twenty-four the very next 3d of August as ever is, little as you might 
imagine it. I suppose,” he added, turning up his face towards her with 
a sort of innocent gravity, “I do look awfully young, don’t I ?” 

She scrutinized his small, refined features, his dark-blue eyes with 
their long lashes, his close-cut black hair, and the smiling mouth, above 
which there was but the faintest indication of a moustache, and an- 
swered, “ Well, yes, you do. But I don’t think I should mind that 
much, if I were you. We shall none of us either look young or be 
young for more than a few years.” 

“ Let us make the most of our time while it lasts, then. Shall we 
take another turn ?” 

She nodded ; he gave her back her fan (upon which the monogram of 
H.L. had afforded him an excuse for asking her what H. stood for), and 
soon they were gliding swiftly round the room with the other dancers. 

After all, the best moments of life are more connected with triviali- 
ties than we care to admit, and happiness, which we are told not to 
expect in this world, and which certainly is a very different thing from. 
placid contentment, comes and goes in flashes, seldom leaving behind it 
any rational explanation of its visits. It is doubtful whether, even in 
communing with her own heart, Hope Lefroy ever made such an ad- 
mission as this: “I was happy once. It was on a summer evening in 
a big London house; I was waltzing with the handsomest man and 
the best dancer in the room; the lights and the colors and the voices 
went swimming round us like things in a dream ; I almost forgot my 
identity, and the music seemed to be part of us,—or else we were a part 
of the music. Somebody said, ‘What a lovely girl! and somebody 
else said, ‘That is Miss Lefroy,—the great heiress, you know.’ ” 
Nevertheless she had to wait a long time before another quarter of an 
hour such as that came to her. The above fragments of conversation 
were the only words which reached her ears, and these, fortunately, 
were not acute enough to catch the remarks made by a good-natured 
person seated near the door to a lady with a hook nose and double eye- 
glasses and somewhat anxious expression of countenance. 

“ My dear Lady Jane,” the good-natured person was saying, “do you 
know that this is the fourth time running that your niece has danced 
with Bertie Cunningham? Isn’t that just a little bit dangerous ?” 
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The lady with the hook nose said, “TI trust not.” 

“Really I think it is. Bertie has three hundred a year from his 
father, and debts, and the face of an angel. He is always in love with 
somebody, and what is worse is that somebody is always in love with 
him. One can’t check these things too soon.” 

“ One can’t dash into the middle of a ball-room and drag one’s niece 
out of danger by the hair of her head. I will speak to her when I get 
an opportunity. The truth is that she knows no more about—about 
everything than a child in arms. Charles has kept her down in the 
country half her life, and I doubt whether she would ever have had a 
season in London at all if I had not come to the rescue.” 

“ How good of you !” 

“T suppose you mean how foolish. Very likely it was, only it did 
seem such a pity that she should remain buried in the depths of the 
Midlands and perhaps end by marrying the curate. Still, people ought 
to look after their own daughters: I am sure I have enough to do to 
look after mine. Of course, if anything interesting happens I shall get 
no credit, and if there is a catastrophe I shall be blamed. I wonder 
why younger sons are always so good-looking, while their elder brothers 
are invariably ugly, or go in for eccentric fads, or have fits, or some- 
thing horrid !” 

“ Because there is a good deal of rough justice in human affairs. 
The elder brothers don’t need personal advantages; the younger ones 
are given handsome faces in order that they may get on in the world 
and marry rich Miss Lefroys.” 

“You never would say such things if you knew how uncomfortable 
it makes me to hear them. Please take me to the supper-room, and let 
us think about something more pleasant.” 

A tall, loosely-built man, neither young nor old, with a long mous- 
tache and no other hair about his face, turned to a brisk elderly gentle- 
man who was standing beside him and asked, abruptly, “Is that your 
niece, Lefroy ?” 

The elderly gentleman replied, “Yes, that is my niece. A handsome 
girl, isn’t she?” 

“Very. To whom are you and Lady Jane going to marry her ?” 

“To nobody that I know of. We have brought her up to London 
to give her a little amusement: she hasn’t had too much of that, poor 
girl ? 

“You don’t intend her to marry Cunningham, do you?” 

“Cunningham? What Cunningham? That boy in the Scots 
Guards, do you mean? Hardly! All the same I should be glad if 
she would marry somebody.” 
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6“ Why 99 

“Because my brother Charles has heart-disease. You needn’t 
mention this, you know, but the doctors tell him he may go off sud- 
denly at any moment; and of course when poor Charles diee——” 

“Oh, I see: you would find her confoundedly in the way then. 
You’re good-natured sort of people, but there is nothing you hate like 
being made uncomfortable. Don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

“Nobody ever minds what you say, Herbert, and I confess I don’t 
like being made uncomfortable. For the matter of that, I don’t know 
who does. I tell you what: I wish you’d marry the girl yourself.” 

“No use, Lefroy: the mothers gave me up long ago. Ask any 
dowager you like. Ive had an asterisk before my name for the last 
ten years. No, I can’t help you in that way, but I'll give you a bit of 
gratuitous advice: don’t let her see too much of Cunningham. Not that 
there’s any particular harm in him, only she ought to do better, I should 
think.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of so much free discussion was happily un- 
aware of having made herself in any way conspicuous. When the 
waltz was over she very properly requested her partner to take her back 
to her aunt; but, as Lady Jane was not to be found,—being indeed at 
that moment busily engaged with aspic and champagne elsewhere,—she 
readily assented to Captain Cunningham’s suggestion that they should 
“go and sit down somewhere.” 

It may be that Captain Cunningham’s mental gifts were not quite 
upon a par with his physical ones; at any rate, his stock of conversa- 
tional topics seemed to lack variety. ‘Hope!’ he murmured, as he 
sank down upon a sofa beside his companion; “I think it’s the 
prettiest name I ever heard.” 

Something in the manner of his intonation certainly made it sound 
pretty, and the girl answered, simply, “I never thought of it as being 
especially so before, but now that you mention it perhaps it is rather 
pretty. It doesn’t mean anything, though. I was called after my 
mother, who, I believe, was called after an old Mr. Hope who left her 
people some money. So, you see, if my parents wished to express any 
sentiment at all in giving me my name, it must have been gratitude.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether that sentiment had had any place 
in her parents’ mind at the time of her birth. If they had called her 
Disappointment it would more nearly have expressed their feelings. 
To own a large entailed estate, to have remained a considerable number 
of years childless and then to be presented by heaven with a daughter, 
is not among the experiences which evoke prompt thanksgiving; nor . 
was Mr. Lefroy the kind of man to take comfort from thinking that 
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his daughter’s advent might in due season be followed by that of a son 
or sons. “I know what it will be,” he said, resignedly, when he was 
told the news: “TI shall have twelve little girls now.” But outrageous 
Fortune did not deal with him quite so hardly as that, for he never 
had another child of either sex, and when he lost his wife he was too 
advanced in years to think of marrying again. 

Thus Hope became a great heiress, Mr. Lefroy being a rich man 
independently of his acres. For generations past, as various collateral 
branches of the family had withered away, money had poured in upon 
the successive heads of the house, sometimes in driblets, sometimes in 
considerable streams, as it has a way of doing upon those who do not 
require it; and over this accumulation Hope’s father had, of course, 
undisputed control. During his lifetime the hoard had increased 
greatly. At first neither he nor his wife had been able quite to forgive 
their little daughter for not being a boy. Without being in the least 
unkind to her, they had not cared to see much of her, and had willingly 
committed her to the care of the best nurses and governesses that money 
could procure. They had spent a large portion of their time in London 
and in foreign wanderings, while the child was left in the pure country 
air of her home, which, as they said, was so much better for her. The 
sight of her reminded them of their disappointment, and to Mrs. Le- 
froy in particular conveyed something in the nature of a tacit reproach. 
To her dying day the good lady did not altogether get over this feeling, 
and, conscientiously though she strove to conceal it, never succeeded in 
so doing ; but when Hope was about ten years old her father’s point of 
view underwent a sudden and complete change. Either because the 
child was so pretty and so winning in her ways, or because his own 
nature was an affectionate and his wife’s a somewhat cold one, he began 
to worship the little heiress to whom he could bequeath neither house 
nor lands. It occurred to him that, so far from his having a grievance 
against her, it was she who had the best right to complain of her sex 
being what it was. He at least would live and die in the old place; 
but she must, some day or other, give up the home that she loved to 
the heir of entail; and what might have seemed no hardship at all if 
she had had a brother assumed a very different aspect when it was a 
case of retiring in favor of an uncle or cousin. So Mr. Lefroy set him- 
self to save money, and accomplished with little effort a task which to 
most people is both difficult and painful. Since Hope could never be 
Miss Lefroy of Helston Abbey, she should at any rate be Miss Lefroy 
the heiress,—an heiress so great that she would be able, if it should so 
please her, to raise a second Helston elsewhere, as Helenus founded a 
new Troy on the shores of Epirus. This saving process did not bring 
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about any curtailment of daily luxuries, but it made it necessary—or so 
Mr. Lefroy declared—that he should live quietly at home and give up 
his London house, and to that plan Mrs. Lefroy, who during the last 
years of her life was a confirmed invalid, offered no opposition. 

When Hope was between fifteen and sixteen, her mother died ; 
and after that she and her father became closer companions than ever. 
Their companionship, indeed, was somewhat too close; for each found 
the other’s society all-sufficient, and they mixed less with their friends 
and neighbors than was good for either of them. During the hunting- 
season they were occasionally seen,—a spare, melancholy-looking man, 
very well turned-out, and a fair-haired girl whose sunny face developed 
into greater beauty year by year,—but nobody got much beyond bare 
civilities with this couple, and the vast house in which they lived was 
rarely enlivened by visitors. From time to time relations were asked 
down to stay ; but the relations found it so intolerably dull that they 
were generally telegraphed for on the second or third day and had to leave 
precipitately. Sometimes, too, a stray artist would be invited to partake 
of Mr. Lefroy’s hospitality ; and the artist, as a rule, enjoyed himself. 
He could not but be glad of the opportunity of studying the Helston 
Abbey picture-gallery, which was not open to the public, and he was 
sure of being treated with the utmost consideration and respect by his 
host, who was himself an amateur painter of no mean ability, and whose 
love for art of every kind was second only to his love for his daughter. 
When Mr. Lefroy took Hope up to London for a few days—as he did 
every now and then—it was almost always in order to attend a sale at 
Christie’s. The old man was well known in the King Street rooms, 
where in former years he had been a frequent purchaser. He no longer 
bought much, having another use for his money now ; but it pleased 
him to examine the treasures exposed for sale, and nobody knew better 
than he did whether these fetched more or less than their value. There 
is every reason to believe that he would have gone on taking his daugh- 
ter to art sales and imagining that by so doing he was giving her the 
greatest of possible treats, had he not chanced, on his way back from 
one of these entertainments, to encounter his sister-in-law Lady Jane. 

Lady Jane stared very hard, not at him, but at his companion, and 
muttered under her breath, “ Really, it is too bad!” What she saw 
was a tall, well-grown girl with a slightly-aquiline nose, a quantity of 
golden hair very unfashionably arranged, and a pair of large, wide-open 
gray eyes. Nobody ever beheld whiter or more even teeth than this 
girl displayed presently when something made her laugh, nor could 
there be anywhere, in London or out of it, a more exquisite complexion. 
It really was too bad; and there was nothing for an aunt of proper 
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feeling to do but to promise her niece a London season and disappoint 
her not, though it should be to her own hinderance (for she herself had — 
two unmarried daughters, whose beauty was of a less striking order). 

The next day Lady Jane called on her brother-in-law, and pointed 
out to him that the time had come for Hope to be presented at court 
and to assume her place in society. “If you won’t take her about, we 
must,” she said ; and Mr. Lefroy assented with a sigh,—the more will- 
ingly, perhaps, because he had just returned with a rather graver face 
than usual from consulting his doctor. 

“Tt must come some day, I suppose,” he remarked. “ It is a pity. 
‘Hope is perfect as she is, and you will do your best to spoil her among 
you. Still, I suppose it would have had to come some day. I wish I 
knew how it would end !” 

“T dare say I can tell you,” his sister-in-law replied, laughing a 
little: “it will end in the natural way.” 

What Lady Jane considered natural was that the girl should ere 
long become engaged to some unexceptionable person, chosen for her by 
her thoughtful relatives; but perhaps it was even more natural that at 
Hope’s first ball she should be sitting in a retired corner with an at- 
tractive young guardsman and communicating to him the greater part 
of the personal history set forth above. 

Her auditor appeared to take a lively interest in all that she told 
him. He was a young man with many connections and more friends: 
from the day on which he was gazetted to his battalion society of every 
sort and kind had been open to him, and, as he himself would have 
said, “he knew his way about pretty well.” If he had not studied 
feminine nature very exhaustively, he had at any rate had sufficient 
opportunities of doing so, and not long before this time he had gravely 
confided to a brother officer, as the result of his observation, that one 
woman was uncommonly like another. However, he had never met 
any one quite like Miss Lefroy before ; and it is perfectly possible that, 
even if she had not happened to be the prettiest girl in the room, he 
would have been captivated by her manner, which had the kind of self- 
possession that children have before they grow old enough to be shy, 
besides an amusing little touch of condescension every now and then, 
due, no doubt, to the circumstance that Miss Lefroy had hitherto been 
thrown more among social inferiors than among equals. 

“Are you fond of shooting?” she asked. “If you are, you might 
run down to Helston some time in the autumn and pay us a visit.” 

The young man passed his hand across his lips to smooth away a 
smile. “You are very kind,” he answered, gravely; “but hadn’t I 
perhaps better wait until Mr. Lefroy asks me?” 
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“You would have to wait a long time, I am afraid. It very seldom 
occurs to my father to invite people to stay ; although when they come 
he is generally the better for it, I think. Probably, if there was any- 
body else in the house, he would hardly notice whether you were there 
or not. And I should like you to see Helston.” 

“T should like to see it very much. It must be rather an odd sort 
of place in some ways.” 

“Odd! What do you mean?” 

“Well, it seems to produce things that don’t generally grow in the 
country,—young ladies, for instance, who dance as beautifully as if 
they had been doing nothing else all their lives, and who can snub a 
humble acquaintance without any difficulty.” 

“Ts that because I said my father wouldn’t notice you? I should 
not have supposed that you would mind; but perhaps you are not so 
humble as you make yourself out. Unfortunately, my father is rather 
absent-minded, and there is only one way of attracting his attention that 
I know of. Have you ever painted a picture?” 

“Can’t say that I ever have; but I dare say I might manage it if 
I tried.” 

“Qh, you think so? Decidedly humility is not one of your failings. 
Now, I, who have been patiently learning to draw and paint ever since 
I could hold a brush or a pencil, never ventured to submit a composition 
of my own to my father until about a month ago. And how do you 
suppose he received it ?” 

“With tears of joy, I should think.” 

“No: if he had shed tears they would not have been tears of that 
kind, I am afraid. He screwed up his eyes and stroked his chin and 
looked very much inclined to run away ; and then he said, ‘ My dear, 
I can see that you have taken great pains over this.’ Farther than that 
he couldn’t go, much as he would have liked to go farther. It only 
shows——” 

“That Mr. Lefroy ought to be deprived of his daughter until he 
learns to appreciate her,” broke in a voice from the background, at the 
sound of which the girl turned round with a little cry of pleasure. 

“You at a ball!” she exclaimed. “After this nothing will ever 
surprise me again.” 

The intruder advanced, holding out a long, lean, gloveless hand. 
His clothes hung loosely upon a massive frame; his shirt-front was 
crumpled ; the white tie knotted round his throat looked more like a 
huge pocket-handkerchief than anything else; and these trifles, quite 
as much as a certain rugged grandeur about his square head, with its 
grizzled beard and its mane flung back from the brow, made him a 
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conspicuous figure among that crowd of men who, old and young alike, 
were turned out after an identical neat pattern. 

“Why may I not have a treat every now and then, like other 
people?” he asked, smiling. ‘ When we parted, Miss Hope, I should 
have said that nothing was more unlikely than that our next meeting 
should take place in a ball-room ; yet here we both are, you see. The . 
difference between us is that you take to it as a duckling takes to water, 
whereas I am altogether out of my element,—the difference between age 
and youth, in short.” 

Hope laughed. “ Are you not enjoying yourself?” she asked. 

“Do I look as if I were enjoying myself? Still, I have enjoyed 
watching you. It’s a new character, and I can’t deny that it’s a be- 
coming one, though I think I like the other best. Honestly, now, 
which do you prefer, dancing or painting ?” 

“Will you wither me with scorn if I say dancing ?” 

“Not I! I only wish I were of an age to agree with you. Dance 
away, Miss Hope: there’s a time for all things. Only thank heaven 
and your father that you have a pursuit to fall back upon. Sooner or 
later the day comes when we all need that. Work and tobacco have 
been my two best friends in life. I shouldn’t like to see you with a 
pipe in your mouth ; but I shall always be glad to see you standing 
before an easel.” 

“You think I have the makings of an artist in me, then?” asked 
the girl, with some eagerness. 

“That is not the question,” returned the other, and strode away 
unceremoniously. 

“Who is that very—abrupt old party ?” inquired the guardsman. 

“Don’t you know?” exclaimed Hope. “ Why, that is Mr. Tris- 
tram.” 

“The thought of my ignorance makes me blush all over, but I am 
obliged to conftss that I am not much the wiser.” ; 

“Oh, you must be! Surely you must have heard of Tristram, the 
great artist ?” 

“Oh, that Tristram! Yes; I’ve heard of him, of course ; seen his 
pictures, too. They’re a little beyond me, I think, though I’ve no 
doubt they are magnificent, as everybody says so. I never met him 
before: he doesn’t look exactly the kind of person whom one would be 
likely to meet, does he ?” 

“That would depend upon what company you keep, I suppose. He 
is the kind of person who knows every one that is worth knowing.” 

“So much for an unlucky beggar whom he doesn’t know !—Lady 
Jane, I wish you would come and take my part: I’m catching it like 
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anything because I’m not on terms of intimacy with all the Royal 
Academicians.” 

But Lady Jane, who had just borne down upon the couple, did not 
seem at all disposed to take the part of this impecunious and rather 
forward young man. She ignored his appeal, and said to her niece, 
with some little severity of tone, “My dear Hope, I couldn’t think 
what had become of you! We are going home now.” 

Captain Cunningham, however, was not the man to let himself 
be so summarily disposed of. He accompanied the ladies down-stairs, 
helped Miss Lefroy into the carriage, stood for a few minutes talking 
to her after she was seated; and took care to find out what her engage- 
ments for the next day were before he bade her good-night. 

Half an hour later, when Hope was in her bedroom, she noticed 
that a strip of white ribbon which she had attached to the handle of 
her fan was missing ; and among other memory-pictures which passed 
before her drowsy eyes ere they closed was a vision of a young man in 
evening dress standing in the open door-way of a brilliantly-lighted 
house and thrusting something—could it be a scrap of white ribbon? 
—into the pocket of his coat. The vision, it may be assumed, was 
not wholly displeasing to her ; for she fell asleep with a smile upon her 
lips. -Honi soit qui mal y pense! She saw no reason to grudge the 
poor youth such a trifle if he valued it, being as yet ignorant of the 
important part that ribbons play in the affairs of this world,—of how 
great men will bribe and scheme to get a blue one, and victorious 
generals swell with satisfaction when they are permitted to hang a red 
one round their necks, and how young guardsmen with a few hundreds 
a year cannot possibly be entitled to ribbons of any color,—or even of 
no color, such as white ones. 


CHAPTER II. 


BAD NEWS. 


Mr. MontacuE LeEFroy, M.P., was a man against whom no one 
had ever been found cross-grained enough to say a word. It is not 
necessary to be great, wise, witty, or munificent in order to gain the 
love of your fellow-creatures, whose demands, after all, are moderate 
enough, and who ask little more of you than that you shall have a 
pleasant face, decent manners, and wine which may be swallowed with- 
out danger to the health of the swallower. All these titles to esteem 
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Mr. Montague Lefroy possessed, besides a very nice house in Eaton 
Square, where guests were ever welcome, and a still nicer house in the 
midland counties, with excellent shooting attached and a sufficiency of 
hunting within easy distance to satisfy most people. 

It is not every younger son who can boast of such advantages ; but 
a poor Lefroy would have been a contradiction in terms.. This one had 
inherited a good round fortune, and many years back his elder brother 
had handed over to him for his sole use and behoof the house and estate 
- ef Southcote, which, though humble by comparison with the grandeurs 
of Helston Abbey, was yet a large enough place to content any unam- 
bitious country gentleman. Mr. Montague Lefroy was not ambitious, 
and was perfectly contented. He had always been able to gratify his 
tastes and at the same time to live within his income. In early life he 
had gone in for racing in a modest way, but had abandoned this form 
of amusement as his family grew up. He had a yacht, but, for reasons 
of which he made no secret, seldom took her out of the Solent. From 
the age of four-and-twenty he had sat uninterruptedly for the southern 
division of his county, and took a good-humored, amateurish sort of 
interest in politics. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that he was 
a Conservative: yet he could make allowance for the notions of other 
men. Radicalism rather amused than alarmed him. He had, as he 
said, “gone into the whole matter” at the commencement of his career, 
and had formed opinions which he had never since seen reason to change. 
Doubtless the world was far from perfect, and there were social problems 
and anomalies which were apt at first to unsettle the mind of the earn- 
est inquirer ; but when once you had realized that these things existed 
by the will of heaven, it was all plain sailing. If there was anything 
so clear as to need no demonstration, it was that in all communities 
there must be rich and poor: it had been so from the beginning; to 
all appearance it would be so up to the end. Therefore let every man 
strive to do his duty in that state of life unto which it had pleased God 
to call him, and cease to repine because he was not somebody else. 

The voice of this optimistic legislator was not often heard at 
St. Stephen’s; but when he did speak it was in an easy, colloquial 
manner which invariably charmed and tickled his audience. For a 
quarter of a century or more he had watched with benign equanimity 
the forward march of democracy, voting against it, of course, but not 
conceiving that the Constitution was in any immediate peril: the pass- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act was perhaps the only thing that 
had ever given him a serious shock. Against it he had felt bound to 
deliver one of the few speeches with which he is credited in the pages 
of Hansard. Let us make no mistake, he said ; this was nothing less 
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than a revolutionary measure. He candidly confessed that he didn’t 
know much about Ireland himself; had only been there once; was glad 
to say that he owned no land there, and was willing to accept provis- 
_ ionally the statements of honorable members who claimed to be better 
informed. What he did know was that the rights of property must be 
considered as the foundation-stone of the social edifice; and the House 
might take his word for it that when once they began chipping and 
hammering at that they would have the whole blessed building down 
about their ears sooner than they expected. 

There was a good deal of laughter at this, and somebody wished to 
know whether the expression “blessed building” was parliamentary. 
The Speaker ruled that it was; and Mr. Lefroy, having said his say 
and done his duty to the country, crossed his legs and went to sleep. 
A subservient majority, as we know, passed the Act, and the con- 
sequences must be upon their own heads. They cannot at any future 
date plead that Mr. Montague Lefroy did not warn them of what they 
were about. . 

Hope was fond of her uncle, who also was fond of her,—as indeed 
he was of most people. When she came down-stairs on the morning 
after the ball she found him alone at the breakfast-table, and he looked 
up from his newspaper to say, “See what it is to have country habits ! 
I don’t suppose your aunt and the girls will put in an appearance for 
another hour. Well, I hope you enjoyed yourself last night?” 

“Immensely,” answered Hope, with fervor. 

“As much as all that? Don’t overdo it, you know. I mean, 
enjoy yourself as much as you please; only, if I were you, I would 
try to enjoy myself with a rather larger number of people. Variety is 
salutary.” 

“When one is dancing, one can only talk to one’s partner.” 

“Yes; but one need not talk to the same partner throughout the 
evening. Especially if his name happens to be Cunningham.” 

“Ts there anything against Captain Cunningham, Uncle Mon- 
tague ?” 

“Well, I believe he is rather a flirtatious young gentleman.” 

“ He didn’t flirt with me,” said Hope, calmly. 

“ Didn’t he? I wonder what you define as flirtation at Helston ! 
Besides, he hasn’t a sixpence.” 

“Poor fellow !” 

“Qh, poor fellow as much as you like; but you had better not 
become too friendly with him. In point of fact,” added Mr. Lefroy, 
confidentially, “I expect you'll get into a row with your aunt if 
you do.” 
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Hope did not care to pursue the subject. “Is there anything in the 
Times this morning ?” she asked. 

' “Not much. Another big bank gone smash, I see,—the Bank of 
Central England. The paper says lots of people are hit by it,—people 
whom one knows, I mean. How any man can be such a lunatic as to 
hold shares in an unlimited concern passes my comprehension. I recol- 
lect Charles speaking to me about it: I hope to goodness he isn’t a 
shareholder.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” answered Hope. “ Fancy papa running any risks ! 
He wouldn’t sleep quietly if he was getting more than four per cent. 
for any investment.” 

“T suppose not. Well, I must be off. Remember my little hint, 
there’s a good girl. After all, one man does to dance with pretty nearly 
as well as another, and it isn’t worth while to vex your aunt.” 

This Mr. Lefroy said both because he had long ago become person- 
ally convinced that it was never worth while to vex Lady Jane, and 
because he had discovered that his niece was fond of taking her own 
way. It will be perceived that he was not quite the most skilful diplo- 
matist in the world. Hope made no rejoinder; but when he had left 
the room she said to herself that, whatever her future conduct with 
regard to Captain Cunningham might be, it certainly would not be 
influenced by fear of her aunt’s displeasure. 

Her cousins, Alice and Gertrude, joined her presently. They were 
pleasant, good-humored girls, having inherited the paternal disposition ; 
they had neat figures, and were rather pretty than otherwise, though 
without much to boast of in the way of feature. Although one of them 
was a year, and the other two years, older than Hope, they had always 
entertained a high respect for her,—not only because she was an heiress 
and to all intents and purposes her own mistress, but because, as they 
frankly admitted, she did everything better than they did,—talked bet- 
ter, played better, and danced better, besides possessing an artistic talent 
which they looked upon as prodigious. In all matters relating to dress 
they had a blind faith in her taste, of which they availed themselves 
whenever they could. They proposed to avail themselves of it now. 

“ Hope,” said Gertrude, “wouldn’t you like to come with me and 
help me to choose a hat? As sure as I attempt to select anything for 
myself that I think particularly becoming, so surely is the result enough 
to make angels weep. I can’t conceive why things should look so very 
different in the shop from what they do when they are sent home.” 

“Oh, and Hope,” put in Alice, “would you very much mind com- 
ing on to the dressmaker’s afterwards? She would never dare to snub 
you as she does me, and I know exactly what I want, if I could only 
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get her to listen. We can have the carriage, because mamma changed 
her mind after she had ordered it, and said she wouldn’t go out this 
morning.” 

A woman who dislikes shopping may be an admirable person, but 
in the eyes of the impartial observer there is apt to be a slight prima 
facie case against her, as there is against a man who dislikes tobacco. 
Hope answered, quite truthfully, that she would be delighted to accom- 
pany her cousins. Probably, also, she was not unwilling to avoid the 
chance of a private interview with her aunt, for which, on account of 
some reason or other that she did not care to examine too closely, she 
felt disinclined at that especial moment. One cannot give reasons for 
all one’s feelings ; nor, as a general thing, is it in the least desirable that 
one should. Hope, as she was driven in an open carriage from shop to 
shop, through the sunny smoky mist which gives the atmosphere of 
London a peculiar golden tinge in fair weather, was conscious of being 
in high spirits,—in higher spirits, it might be, than there was anything 
to warrant,—but, like a true philosopher, she accepted the pleasant fact, 
and did not attempt to pry into its cause. 

What was certain was that the appearance of the entire city had 
marvellously changed for the better. She could hardly believe that 
these were the dull ugly streets along which her father had been wont 
to hurry her during their flying visits to the metropolis, and where the 
last thing that one would ever have expected would have been to 
recognize an acquaintance among the crowd of uninteresting people 
that thronged them. They wore a cheerful animated aspect now, and 
were quite full of friendly faces. Several young gentlemen with high 
shirt-collars and bouquets in their button-holes raised their hats to the 
three girls as the carriage passed ; ladies in other carriages nodded and 
smiled ; everything and everybody seemed to be proclaiming that it 
was the season, that all the world was in town, that Miss Lefroy had 
been to a ball last night, and that she was going to another to-night. 
Near Buckingham Palace they met a detachment of the Guards, with 
fifes and drums and an officer, the point of whose nose could be dis- 
cerned beneath his bearskin. One of the girls exclaimed, “Surely 
that is Captain Cunningham!” And though it was not Captain Cun- 
ningham,—for the nose turned up ridiculously and was quite unlike 
his,—still it might have been; and there was something very exhila- 
rating in the discovery that, after all, one may sometimes chance upon 
an acquaintance in London without previous appointment. Hope had 
always hitherto supposed that it was far too huge a place for that. 

It was past two o’clock before they were back in Eaton Square, 
and as they got out of the carriage Alice remarked that she believed 
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some people were coming to luncheon : it appeared that people dropped 
in to luncheon almost every day in that house. Hope found them in 
the drawing-room when she went down-stairs after changing her dress. 

To the last day of her life she will remember those people, and 
their names, and the clothes that they wore, and how they looked ; the 
long cool room darkened by sun-blinds; the blaze of flowers in the 
windows; Lady Jane stifling a yawn; the little fat man, bubbling 
over with laughter, who was telling a story about somebody who had 
been chucked over his horse’s head in Rotten Row; and then the door 
opening sudd::.ty and her uncle Montague coming in, with a pale, 
grave face. Instantly she felt that some calamity had befallen her. 
When her uncle stepped hastily to her side and whispered, “ My dear, 
will you come into the next room with me for a minute?” it was as if 
all this had occurred at some previous time: the little dark library into 
which he led her had a familiar look, though she had never entered 
the room before; she seemed to know exactly what his next words 
would be. 

“‘ Hope, my dear, can you be ready to go home with me in half an 
hour? Your father has been taken ill.” 

“T am ready now,” she answered, quite quietly. 

Lady Jane had followed them: the two old people were looking at 
her with kindly, distressed faces. They were urging her to do some- 
thing: what was it? To eat? She smiled a little, and answered that 
she was not hungry ; she would rather start at once. 

“No, no; plenty of time,” her uncle said. “If we start in half 
an hour we shall catch the 3.20, and your maid can follow with your 
things by a later train. Run down-stairs now and get some luncheon ; 
or tell them to bring it up to you, if you would rather have it in your 
own room. I can’t tell you anything: I have no particulars,—only a 
telegram,” he added, hurriedly. 

Hope understood that he was anxious to get rid of her: so she 
went away without a word. 

As soon as the door had closed, Lady Jane asked, “ What is it, 
Montague? Anything very serious?” 

Her husband handed her a telegram. “From the butler,’ he 
said. 

“Good heavens! how dreadfully sudden!” exclaimed Lady Jane, 
dropping her eye-glasses and the telegram, which last consisted of only 
the following five words: “Mr. Lefroy died this morning.” 

The heir of Helston Abbey and its dependencies blew his nose. To 
do him justice, he was not thinking about his inheritance at that mo- 


ment, and had never at any time been eager to enter upon it. “ Poor 
Vou. XXXVII.—4 
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Charles! poor old fellow!’ hesaid. “The last time I saw him he told 
me his heart was all wrong; but I never expected this. Somehow, 
one never does expect—confound it all! Jane, I can’t tell that poor 
girl. Wouldn’t—couldn’t you?” he added, appealingly. 

Lady Jane shrank back. “Surely it would be better to get her 
home first. I can go down to-morrow, if you wish.” 

“Only, of course, she will have to be told to-night.” 

The truth was that neither of these worthy people had any taste for 
discharging painful duties. Life had been made very easy for them, 
and on the rare occasions when anything unpleasant had to be done, 
each generally tried to get behind the other. This system of tactics, 
if persisted in, is tolerably sure to bring about a collision between the 
manceuvrers, and thus it was that Mr. Montague Lefroy, who abhorred 
collisions, commonly found himself in the post of honor. He accepted 
it now without much protestation: indeed, he could not but admit that 
there was reason in what Lady Jane urged, and that it would be wiser 
to get the journey over before. allowing his niece to guess the full extent 
of her misfortune. The only question was whether the journey could 
possibly be got over without an explanation of some kind. 

Happily for him, it was so,—or nearly so. On taking his seat in 
the railway-carriage, he hid himself behind a newspaper, round the 
corner of which he peered cautiously from time to time at Hope, who, 
seated opposite to him with her chin upon her hand, was gazing ab- 
stractedly out of the window. Her apathy surprised him more than it 
need have done. In truth, the girl had little confidence in her uncle. 
She knew that, whatever the news might be, he would make the best 
of it; perhaps, also, at the bottom of her heart there was an unac- 
knowledged fear which kept her silent. Nevertheless, when the distance 
was about half accomplished, she made an effort and said,— 

“May I see the telegram, Uncle Montague?” 

“The telegram? Dear me! I’m afraid I left it behind,” answered 
Mr. Lefroy, glad to be able to say so truthfully. 

“ What were the words?” 

“T—I don’t exactly recollect,” replied her uncle, not quite so truth- 
fully this time. : 

Hope sighed, and made no further inquiries: her one wish was to 
reach home. But when at length they did reach Helston Abbey, when 
they had driven across the park, in sight of the great house to which 
she dared not lift her eyes, and when the old butler came down the 
steps to meet them, with his face twitching and quivering,—then she 
knew that home was home no longer, and that that wish of hers could 
never be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MORE BAD NEWS. 


THE word “never” is scarcely understood by any of us, so com- 
pletely are we the slaves of time; and perhaps it’ is even more incom- 
prehensible to the young than to their elders. The blow which had 
fallen so suddenly upon Hope Lefroy was in so far easier to bear that 
it stunned her as it fell, and, for twenty-four hours at least, rendered 
her incapable of really feeling anything. Nevertheless, she had all her 
wits about her. She knew quite well that her father was dead ; she had 
seen his body lying, stiff and silent, in what had once been his bedroom, 
and had kissed the cold forehead. She had heard the sobbing servants 
relate how it had all happened ; how the newspaper had been taken up 
to the study as usual, directly it arrived ; how, about five minutes after- 
wards, Mr. Goodwin (the butler) had fancied he heard a fall, and, hurry- 
ing up-stairs, had found his master lying face downward, on the floor ; 
how a groom had been despatched immediately for the doctor, who, on 
his arrival, had pronounced death to have been instantaneous,—“ his 
very words, Miss Hope.” All this she had listened to without a tear : 
the only thought that made her shudder for a moment was that while 
her father had been lying dead she had been laughing and chattering 
with her cousins in the London streets and saying to herself what a 
pleasant thing life was. 

Her uncle was amazed at her calmness. He patted her on the 
shoulder and called her a brave girl, not knowing very well what to 
say by way of comfort to one who seemed so little in need of being 
comforted. When he remarked, “ We will get your aunt and the girls 
down: you mustn’t be left all by yourself, you know,” she answered, 
quickly, “Oh, please don’t! it would be such a pity to interfere with 
all their amusement,” and then gave a little nervous laugh. Of course 
there could be no more amusement for them that season. 

“T don’t know what to make of her,” the worthy man said to his 
wife when she arrived: “she’s as cold as a block of ice. That will 
never do: she'll be getting a brain-fever or something, if we don’t 
mind. You must manage to make her cry somehow.” 

But time and nature accomplished what might, perhaps, have 
proved beyond Lady Jane’s powers. The girl’s numbed senses woke 
with throbbings of pain which increased every hour; she began to 
realize her desolation, and if tears were what was wanted to preserve 
her from an illness she was soon safe. Her aunt and cousins were as 
kind and sympathetic as it was possible for them to be; but it was not 
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possible for them to sympathize in any true sense. They had never 
really known the dead man, nor could they know the extent of her loss. 
All the incidents of their long companionship came back to her: she 
remembered, as every one does at such times, a hundred trifling instances 
of his thought for her ; he had not been specially demonstrative,—it was 
not his nature to be so,—but every now and then he had spoken a tender 
word or two which had been all the more valued for their rarity. She 
had never had a plan, or a pleasure, or an anxiety, with which he had 
not been connected, and now he was gone and the world was empty. 
All day long a song of Shelley’s, which he had been fond of and had 
often made her sing to him, kept ringing in her head: “ Death is here, 
death is there,”—every one knows the lines : 


All things that we love and cherish, 
Like ourselves, must fade and perish ; 
And, such our rude mortal lot, 

Love itself would, did they not. 


Perhaps the significance of the last words escaped her: at any rate, 
she might be permitted to doubt their truth. As she sat alone, with 
her hands before her, she said to herself again and again that she could 
never be happy any more: she was too young to know that sorrow is as 


much doomed to fade as all other things. 

Like is cured by like: there is no more certain remedy for trouble 
than a second dose of the same upon the top of the first. The treat- 
ment may not be an agreeable one, but it is generally found bracing by 
those who have any constitution in them to be braced or any courage to 
be roused. Of courage Hope Lefroy had always had plenty, and she 
was soon to discover that she would have need of all that she possessed. 
One day, about a week after the funeral, her maid came in to say, “If 
you please, m’m, could Mrs. Mills see you before she leaves? She’s 
going away this afternoon.” 

Hope was sitting in the spacious, sunny room which she had been 
wont to use as a studio. Her painting-materials lay where she had left 
them before her departure for London; the unfinished picture upon 
which she had been engaged stood upon its easel, covered with a cloth ; 
she had dragged an arm-chair into the bay-window, where of late she 
had sat, hour after hour, gazing idly at the flowers in the garden be- 
neath, which went on blooming for their new master as they had for 
the old, and had no consolation to offer her. Only once since her return 
had she gone down-stairs, and that had been to follow her father’s body 
to the grave. Relations, connections, and friends had assembled in large 
numbers to pay the last tribute of respect to the late owner of Helston 
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Abbey ; some had spent a night in the house, and a few had penetrated 

into Hope’s room to take her by the hand and utter the halting com- 
monplaces which must be uttered at such times. Every day her aunt 
or one of her cousins came and sat with her for an hour or so, and she 
managed to talk cheerfully to them about this, that, and the other, but 
she had not yet felt able to take her place in the dining-room, nor had 
any one pressed her to do so. 

“Mills going away !” she said, with a bewildered look. ‘“ Why is 
she going away ?” 

“Well, m’m,” answered the maid, looking down, “she says she 
ought to be with her husband now.” 

Hope sighed. Of course there must be changes, and of course old 
faces must vanish. Mills was the first to go; others must follow; she 
herself must go soon, she supposed. Certainly it was time that she 
began to think of these things. ‘“ Ask Mills to come in,” she said. 

Shortly after Hope’s birth Mills had been engaged as nurse, and she 
had never left Helston since. After her services were no longer required 
she had been retained at the child’s earnest entreaty,—in what capacity 
it would be difficult to say. She was supposed to be generally useful, 
and perhaps she was so: in any case a servant more or less could make 
little difference in so large an establishment. 

Somewhat late in life Mills had taken it into her head to marry the 
second coachman, a man considerably her junior; but her matrimonial 
fetters had not weighed heavily upon her. When her husband, by way 
of bettering himself, had taken service with a London doctor in a large 
practice, she had never dreamt of accompanying him to his new home. 
Time enough for that, she said, when Miss Hope married. So long as 
Miss Hope was Miss Hope she meant to remain with her. But now, 
it seemed, she had changed her mind. She came in presently,—a tall, 
gaunt woman, past middle age, with a face of wavering outline, like a 
potato, and features which suggested that the second coachman had been 
moved to espouse their owner by some other incentive than love. Her 
nose turned up, the corners of her mouth turned down, and, to complete 
the list of her charms, she had a pair of goggle eyes, which just now 
were swollen with recent weeping. Yet her face, like many other plain 
faces, was not disagreeable to look at, its expression being one of quiet, 
honest kindliness. Her late master had been wont to say of her that 
she was as ugly as a bull-dog and as faithful. 

“Sit down, Mills,” said Hope. “So you are going to leave me, I 
hear ?” 

“Ah, Miss Hope,” answered the woman, lowering her angular 
person stiffly to the edge of a chair, and sighing, “it isn’t for my own 
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pleasure that I leave you, Lord knows! But I don’t feel it’s right for 
me to be eating Mr. Montague’s bread; and George writes me that 
he’s took the house and got the furnitur’ in, on’y he can’t do nothink 
about lodgers till I come, he says. So I thought to myself, ‘Sooner 
or later it has to be done, and the sooner the better, maybe,’ I thought.” 
And she heaved another prodigious sigh. 

“Do you mean that you are going to keep lodgings in London, 
and be worried from morning to night by horrid, dirty servants, and 
by people who will accuse you of stealing the sugar and will smoke 
in the drawing-room and make themselves obnoxious in all sorts of 
ways? You won’t like it, Mills.” 

“T dare say not, Miss Hope.” 

“Then why do you do it? Why don’t you stay with me?” 

“ Ah, my dear, I can’t do that. I used sometimes to think I’d no 
business stopping on here, taking my wages and not earning my keep, 
even when—when—things was different. But now——”’ And Mills 
sighed for the third time. 

“Don’t sigh like that, you silly old Mills: you make quite a draught 
in the room. Staying with me doesn’t mean staying at Helston. We 
must both look out for a new home soon; but I should like to keep 
you with me. And I shall want a coachman, I suppose. Couldn’t 
we entice George away from the doctor?” 

Mills gasped, made a hideous grimace, and then, to Hope’s con- 
sternation, burst into tears. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear !” she sobbed, “ don’t 
talk like that, child: you’ll break my heart! To think that your uncle 
should turn you out of your own house !—for it is your house, as I'll 
maintain in the face of all the judges and juries in the land. Laws, 
indeed! Bother their laws! Call this a free country, and then tell me 
that a father mustn’t leave his own property to his own child! Mr. 
Montague didn’t ought to take the place; and I don’t care who hears 
me say so.” 

“T am afraid he can’t help it, Mills,” answered Hope, smiling. “It 
is no more his to give away than it was poor papa’s.” 

“Then he ought to make it up to you in money,” said Mills, drying 
her eyes. “It can’t be right that he should be so rich whilst you— 
you-—” 

“ As far as that goes, I am rich too,” Hope remarked. 

Mills appeared to be upon the brink of another outburst of sobbing, 
but restrained herself, and, getting up, walked to the window. . 

“My dear,” she said, after a pause, “if you was as rich as Creases 
you couldn’t live all by yourself. Helston must be your home till you 
marry ; and glad and happy your uncle and aunt will be to keep you. 
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I will say for them that I believe they’ll be proud to keep you, and let 
you have your old rooms and your pianner and your horses and all, 
same as you’ve always been accustomed to. But I can’t ask them to 
keep me, nor yet I wouldn’t ask them,—let alone that George is a 
young man and wants looking after. You'll come and see me some- 
times when you’re in London, won’t you, my dear?” she added. 

“ Of course I will, if you insist upon living in London,” said Hope ; 
and, after a little more conversation and some shedding of tears on both 
sides, Mills prepared to depart. 

Hope wanted to give her ten pounds as a small parting gift; but 
this the old woman would not hear of. “No, child, no,” she said; 
“‘ keep your money and take care of it; it’s—it’s always a useful thing, 
and none of us knows how soon we may need ten pounds.” 

This oracular speech, and indeed the woman’s whole manner through- 
out the interview, raised some suspicions in Hope’s mind. What if she 
should prove to be less rich than she had supposed herself? It seemed 
impossible that she should be poor ; yet if Mills had meant anything at 
all she must have meant that. Wealth had always been to Hope Lefroy 
what health is to those who have never known a day’s illness: it was a 
blessing for which she was thankful in a general way, but which she 
hardly appreciated at its full value, since she was quite unable to imagine 
what life would be like without it. She was not at all alarmed by her 
old nurse’s hints, only disturbed and a little curious. She determined 
to lose no time in finding out from her uncle what her position was, 
and therefore made it known that she would be present at luncheon that 
day. 

She did not notice a brief moment of embarrassment which marked 
her entrance into the dining-room. Never having been accustomed to 
take either the head or the foot of the table, she made at once for her 
usual place, which happened to be on Mr. Lefroy’s right hand, thereby 
unconsciously earning the approval of Lady Jane, whose horror of 
unpleasant situations was equalled only by her dislike for those who 
created them. But, despite this happy commencement, the conversation 
languished wofully. To be afflicted is to be an affliction to one’s neigh- 
bors, and Hope’s company would have been cheerfully dispensed with 
by every one present,—especially by Mr. Lefroy, who guessed only too 
well what had brought her among them and foresaw that a bad quarter 
of an hour was in store for him. 

His fears were confirmed when his niece lingered after the others 
had left the room and intercepted a futile attempt to escape on his own 
part. “Are you busy, Uncle Montague?” she asked. “If you are 
not, I should like to have a little talk with you.” | 
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Mr. Lefroy admitted that he was not busy,—at least, not very busy, 
—but gave it as his opinion that a brisk walk in the fresh air was a 
much better thing for people who had been shut up ten days in the 
house than a dry talk about business matters. 

“ Perhaps I will take the walk afterwards to counteract the effects of 
the talk,” Hope replied. “I won’t keep you long, Uncle Montague. 
I only wanted to ask you how much money I shall have.” 

“Oh, well, you know, one can’t answer questions like that all in a 
moment: there really is no hurry,” Mr. Lefroy was beginning; but 
Hope, who noticed the cloud that had come over his good-humored face, 
was not to be put off in that way. “You need not be afraid of telling 
me the truth,” she said: “I don’t expect it to be pleasant.” 

“Some confounded fool has been chattering to you!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lefroy, suspiciously. 

“No; not a confounded fool ; only poor old Mills. And she didn’t 
chatter: she merely sighed. Please let me hear the worst.” 

Mr. Lefroy sighed almost as loudly as Mills had done. “Very 
well, then,” he said, desperately, “let us get it over. It is the worst,— 
quite the worst that you can imagine. Do you remember, on the morn- 
ing of your poor father’s death, my mentioning to you that the Bank of 
Central England had failed ?” 

“T remember perfectly well,” answered Hope, steadily. “He was 
a shareholder, I suppose.” 

“Yes; I am sorry to say that he was. Heaven only knows what 
can have tempted him: however, there’s no use talking about that. 
The unhappy fact is that he did hold shares ; and of course the estate is 
liable.” 

“To a large amount ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say as yet,” Mr. Lefroy began, and then paused. 
“JT think you would rather that I spoke the plain truth,” he resumed, 
with somewhat of an effort. “Iam afraid that the claims made will 
swallow up the entire estate,—every penny of it.” 

Hope gave a little gasp: she had not anticipated such a catastrophe 
as this. “ Will Helston have to be sold ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Helston? Oh, no: they can’t touch the entailed property ; and 
if they could, that wouldn’t affect you, my dear. But it seems certain 
now that the whole of your fortune will be lost. It’s a bad business,” 
he added, “a dreadfully bad business, and I believe it would have 
killed your poor father if he could have foreseen it. No doubt, indeed, 
that was what killed him.” 

“Qh! do you think so?” exclaimed Hope. 

“Well, yes,—the shock, you know. But in any case.we could not 
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have hoped to keep him with us much longer: he told me some time 
ago that the doctors had given him his death-warrant.. However, what 
I was going to say was that, bad as matters are, we must try to make 
the best of them. After all, when one looks the thing in the face, what 
does it amount to? Why, only that instead of being an heiress, as you 
might have been, you are in the same position as Alice and Gertrude. 
Some day, no doubt, you will all three marry ; and, if I know anything 
of Lady Jane, you will marry men who are able to give you the com- 
forts that you are accustomed to. Until then your life won’t be an 
unhappy one, I hope. We can’t make up to you for the loss of your 
father ; but as far as money goes—well, you know, we are not badly 
off, and I don’t see why you need feel any difference. Everything will 
go on just as before.” 
“You are very kind, Uncle Montague,” answered Hope; “but it 
is not possible that things should go on just as before. If I have no 
‘money of my own, it seems to me that I ought to try and make some, 
and not be a burden upon you.” 

“A burden !” exclaimed her uncle, indignantly. ‘What do you take 
us for? Why, I owe moreto my brother Charles than you could spend 
if you lived with me to the end of your days and went in for every kind 
of extravagance! How many years do you suppose I was at South- 
cote without paying a shilling of rent? Now, I'll tell you what it is, 
Hope: if you ever want to make a speech which will vex and hurt me 
more than anything else that you could say, you will repeat the remark 
which you made just now. Please to understand, once for all, that 
you lay yourself under no sort of obligation to anybody by living here 
as you have been accustomed to live.” 

“T should not mind being under an obligation to you, Uncle Mon- 
tague,” answered Hope, with a faint smile: “ it isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“T am not sure that I can explain: I must have time to think. 
Anyhow, I will gladly stay with you for the present, obligation or no 
obligation.” 

“You will stay with us until your wedding-day,” said Mr. Lefroy, 
decisively. “And now let us behave like sensible people, and not 
worry ourselves with crying over spilt milk. Suppose we enter into 
an agreement never to refer to this subject again ?” 

Hope did not see her way to making any such promise; but she 
was quite of her uncle’s mind as to the folly of crying over spilt milk, 
—the more so as lamentation over the loss of her fortune would have 
seemed to her something like a reflection upon her father’s memory. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Lefroy was very well satisfied with her reception 
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of the bad news, and confided to his wife that night that Hope was a 
girl in a thousand. 

“There was no bother about making her understand the state of the 
case: she took it in at once, and never so much as gave a groan. The 
best thing that we can do for her now is to find her a suitable husband 
as soon as we can.” 

To which Lady Jane replied, “That will not be quite such an easy — 
matter as it would have been a week or two ago.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


THE bread of charity must always taste bitter, be the hand that 
bestows it never so generous, and it did not take Hope long to decide 
that the plan proposed by her uncle was one to which she never could 
consent. She might, and indeed must, accept his hospitality; she 
might even make Helston in some sense her home; but the pride of 
which she had rather more than was quite desirable revolted against 
the idea of pensioned luxury. The law that bound her was the law to 
which all humanity is subject. ‘I have no money, and therefore my 
first duty is to make some,” she said to herself, as though that were the 
easiest thing in the world. 

The next question was, How was a young woman who had sud- 
denly dropped from affluence to pauperism to set about supporting 
herself?—and the only answer that could be made upon the spur of 
the moment was a little disheartening. There seemed to be nothing 
for it but to go out as a governess or as companion to an old lady, for 
neither of which employments could Hope feel that she had the 
smallest natural aptitude. But in the course of a few days her uncle 
made a communication to her which simplified matters greatly and 
caused her heart to leap with joy. 

“Oh, by the way, Hope,” he said, joining her one morning after 
breakfast in the garden, where she was pacing to and fro in grave medi- 
tation, “I want to tell you that I exaggerated a little in saying that 
your poor father’s estate would yield absolutely nothing. We have 
rescued a trifle. It is only a trifle; but, such as it is, I have invested 
it for you as your trustee, and it will bring you in about two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.” 

The excellent man was telling a falsehood which any one with the 
least knowledge of business-matters must have detected at once. It 
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was impossible that any investment of the late Mr. Lefroy’s personal 
property could have been made so soon, nor was there a chance of ever 
so small a portion thereof being saved from the wreck; but he had 
confidence in his niece’s inexperience; and his confidence was not 
misplaced, for neither then nor at any subsequent time did Hope sus- 
pect that the six thousand pounds invested in her name had come out 
of the pocket of her guardian and trustee. He had argued with him- 
self that it would be necessary to make her an allowance of some kind, 
and that if she could be led to suppose that the said allowance was 
hers of right, much needless and painful discussion would be avoided. 
Had he foreseen in what light this unexpected windfall would be 
regarded by its recipient, it is probable that he would have stayed his 
hand ; but where is the man wise enough to divine the queer notions 
that will get into girls’ minds? 

Hope’s notion, if a queer one, did not appear so to her. Her 
course was now clear, and she felt herself free to utilize the one talent 
with which, as she.believed, nature and education had endowed her,— 
that of painting. It must be said for her that she was an amateur 
artist of far more than ordinary proficiency, and also that her expecta- 
tions were strictly moderate. She had learned enough to know how 
much remained for her to learn, and she did not deceive herself into 
thinking that she would be able to sell her pictures for some time to 
come. What she did think was that, with the aid of her small fortune, 
she could begin to study in serious earnest ; and, after an hour or two 
of consideration, her plan assumed definite shape. Upon two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year one could live. This she repeated to herself 
several times with decision, because in reality she was not quite certain 
of the fact. The place of her abode must, of course, be London ; and 
a most fortunate thing it was that Mills’s lodgings would afford her a 
shelter to which nobody could take exception. As regarded the course 
of study to be pursued, she meant to put herself in the hands of Mr. 
Tristram, who, she knew, war befriend her and give her the best 
advice in his power. 

With that celebrated and eccentric man her relations were already 
those of intimacy. Her father, who had discovered Tristram’s genius 
long before it dawned upon the reluctant critics, had always delighted in 
his society, and would often run up to London for no other purpose than 
to spend an hour or so in his studio. Hope, as a child, used to take a 
mute part in their conversations, understanding very little of them, but 
gazing in fascination at the gigantic figure of the artist as he strode up 
and down the room, declaiming, gesticulating, pouring torrents of scorn 
and invective upon some person or persons unknown, while her father, 
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his hands folded upon the knob of his stick and his chin upon his 
hands, sat listening with a smile and every now and then putting in a 
quiet word. One day Tristram became aware that his audience con- 
sisted not only of an elderly gentleman but also of a girl whose face 
was as nearly as possible perfect in outline, and whose wide-open eyes 
expressed all sorts of things, hidden perhaps from the world at large, 
but perceptible to the artistic imagination. He came to a halt before 
her and stood with his hands in his pockets staring fixedly at her for a 
minute or two. Then in his abrupt way he said, “ Miss Lefroy, I am 
going to paint your picture.” 

Nobody making any objection, the picture was painted, and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of the following year, where it attracted a good 
deal of notice. It could hardly be called a portrait: Tristram was not 
a portrait-painter. In the catalogue it was described as “ Hope: por- 
trait of Miss Lefroy ;” and certainly nine-tenths of those who admired 
it saw in it rather a representation of the treasure which Alexander the 
Great is said to have reserved for himself after dividing his possessions 
among his friends, than of Miss Lefroy, whoever she might be. But, 
if not a portrait, it was at least a likeness, and an admirable one; and 
the father of the model was considerably taken aback and a little an- 
noyed when, on inquiring the price of the work, he was curtly informed 
that it was not for sale. “I mean to keep it,” the artist said. “TI shall 
never paint anything better; and, besides, I have taken a fancy to your 
daughter’s face: it cheers me up when I have a fit of the blues.” 

This was, perhaps, a somewhat cool proceeding ; but Tristram was 
not a man who troubled himself to consider whether his proceedings 
were cool or not, and those who valued his friendship had to accept him 
as he was. Hope, liking the man, liked his peculiarities, and did not 
dream of being offended with him because he sometimes spoke roughly 
to her, or because he smiled at the compositions which she ventured to 
submit to his notice. His smile, to be sure, was not a discouraging one. 
Without being loud in his praises, he admitted that she was making 
progress and that her drawing was fairly correct. ‘“ Ah, Miss Hope,” 
he said, one day, “ what a pity it is that you will never have to work 
for your living!’ The phrase recurred.to her memory now that she 
was resolved to work for her living. 

Thus, by degrees, and by the pressure of other thoughts, Hope’s 
great sorrow became more bearable to her ; but, although her intentions 
with regard to the future were now fixed, she took very good care to 
say nothing about them as yet to anybody. There would be very little 
use in her moving to London before the autumn, and none whatsoever 
in divulging too soon a scheme which was certain to provoke opposition. 
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So she kept her own counsel, submitting herself outwardly to the wishes 
of her uncle and aunt, who did all that they could to render the change 
in her position as little evident to her as possible. They had every wish - 
to be considerate, and when, in the month of August, they moved to 
Southcote for a few weeks, and she begged to be left behind at Helston, 
they yielded to her entreaties, although Lady Jane did not quite like it. 
It may be that they would have been less amenable had they not wanted 
to ask a few friends down to stay, and felt that the presence of the 
orphan in her black crape might be rather a restraint upon the cheer- 
fulness of the younger members of the family. 

That period of solitude and liberty Hope enjoyed so much that she 
more than once reproached herself for her good spirits. She worked 
at her painting with a new and professional interest; she rose early 
and wandered out across the park and along the grassy shooting-drives 
that intersected the woods; in the evening she usually went out for a 
ride, attended by the same sober old groom who had first taught her to 
sit upon her pony. She was free to come and go as she pleased; she 
had no one’s convenience to consult but her own, and her own company 
did not weary her. But the return of “the family,” as the servants 
had already taken to calling the new inmates of Helston Abbey, had 
been announced for the middle of September, and punctually on the 
appointed day they arrived, bringing with them two or three of the 
guests whom they had been entertaining at Southcote. “Only quite 
intimate friends,—almost relations, in fact,’ Lady Jane whispered, 
after she had embraced her niece. “Of course we would not ask any 
one else just now; but your uncle won’t go out shooting all by himself, 
and it is so bad for him to have no exercise.” 

Hope did not feel that the case was one which called for apologies. 
Being human, she could not quite enjoy seeing others in possession of 
what had until lately been to all intents and purposes hers; but the 
addition of a few somewhat taciturn sportsmen to the party was no 
increase of her trial. Only one of them had the good fortune to in- 
terest her; and perhaps she would not have noticed him had she not 
remembered to have seen his face at the one and only ball which she 
had attended, or was now likely to attend, in London. He was a tall, 
thin man, with sunburnt face and hands and a long moustache; his 
frame was rather loosely put together, but he had the appearance of 
muscular strength and good condition; his voice was a pleasant one, 
notwithstanding a drawling intonation, which, combined with his habit 
of keeping his eyes half closed, conveyed an impression of constitu- 
tional indolence ; and his face, Hope thought, was pleasant too, though 
certainly not handsome. She mentally set him down as middle-aged, 
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and did not consider the definition an incorrect one when she heard 
that he was just six-and-thirty. The girls, of whom she inquired his 
name, told her that he was Dick Herbert, “a sort of cousin of mamma’s,” 
and added that he was great fun, but, when asked in what way his 
funniness displayed itself, could only repeat their assertion, without 
supporting it by instances. 

“ Everybody knows him, and everybody likes him,” they declared. 
“ He has lots of money, and he has never married, and says he never 
will, which, of course, makes him the more interesting. He always 
does just as he likes, and says whatever comes into his head.” 

This description, as Hope pointed out, seemed to apply to a person 
more funny than agreeable ; but her cousins assured her that Dick was 
both. “He is a dear old thing,” they said. Alas! it is thus that 
maidens of twenty or under will speak of a man in the prime of life ; 
and the truth is that Mr. Herbert was getting a little gray about the 
temples. 

One evening after dinner, when the men came into the drawing- 
room, he steered straight for the sofa upon which Hope was sitting, 
and dropped down beside her. She thought he was going to say some- 
thing, but apparently he had no such intention, and, after he had 
quietly contemplated her from beneath his eyelashes for several minutes, 
she broke the silence by remarking, “You find Helston rather a dull 
place, I am afraid.” 

“TI? Oh, no. The people are a little bit dull, some of them ; but 
I shouldn’t call the place so. Besides, I can go away when I’ve had 
enough of it. I always do go away as soon as I begin to get bored 
anywhere.” 

“ And do you generally stay until then?” inquired Hope, with a 
smile. 

“No; because, as a rule, I have a pretty good lot of engagements 
from about this time of year onward. I’m rather a good shot, you 
see,” he added, by way of explaining this circumstance. He relapsed 
into silence for a time, and then startled Hope a good deal by resuming, 
“T say, shall you go on living here?” 

“Tt would be natural that I should, would it not?” she answered, 
not being ready with any reply to so unexpected a question. 

He shook his head. ‘Not to you. Some people wouldn’t mind, 
of course. Still,” he concluded, pensively, “I don’t see how you can 
very well do anything else.” 

He so evidently did not mean to be impertinent that Hope could 
not feel affronted. She took a long look at his face, which was an hon- 
est, friendly sort of face, and a strong inclination to divulge her project 
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to him took possession of her. It was not that she wanted his advice, 
for her resolution was taken, but even the most independent of mortals 
like to be backed up sometimes, and it struck her that Mr. Herbert 
would probably back her up in this instance. She could not, however, 
make a confidant of a man whom she scarcely knew, but she thought 
that perhaps she would do so at some future time if they became better 
acquainted. . 

They did become better acquainted, and their acquaintance ripened 
with singular rapidity. Somehow or other, Hope constantly found 
herself left in his company, and, though he did not talk much, his 
manner encouraged her to talk a good deal, while his unceremonious 
ways set her at her ease. He treated her, she thought, much as a 
good-natured elder brother might have done: she was a thousand miles 
from suspecting that Lady Jane was designedly throwing her at the 
head of one of the most desirable bachelors in England, or from per- 
ceiving the various stratagems by which that well-meaning woman was 
trying to effect her purpose. Mr. Herbert, who understood it all per- 
fectly well, understood the girl’s innocence also; otherwise it is prob- 
able that his engagements would have called him away before he had 
been three days at Helston. 

A person who is disposed towards making confessions is seldom 
thwarted through lack of opportunity. It happened one afternoon 
that Mr. Herbert, who tired of partridge-shooting more easily than his 
host, was wending his way homeward with his gun under his arm, 
when he encountered Miss Lefroy at some distance from the house ; and 
she, seeing no reason why she should not turn and walk with him, 
consulted her own wishes in the matter. They conversed for some 
time upon various unimportant topics,—or, rather, Hope conversed 
while her companion listened,—then, @ propos of nothing at all, he 
said,— 

“Do you know, Miss Lefroy, I feel rather bothered about you ?” 

“In what way?” Hope asked. 

“The outlook doesn’t seem to me very promising. How do you 
get on with Lady Jane? Does she ever have tantrums?” 

“ Never, that I am aware of,” answered Hope. 

“T expect she does, though, or her husband wouldn’t be always 
stroking her down. I shouldn’t wonder if she was rather an old cat 
when she was rubbed the wrong way.” 

“Please remember that you are speaking of my aunt,” said Hope. 

“Well, you didn’t make her, though she is your aunt; and she is 
no blood-relation of yours, after all. Upon my word, if I were you, 
I think I should try to get out of this before the wind changed.” 
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“T think I shall,” said Hope, quietly; “though not exactly for 
that reason.” And without further preface she unfolded the scheme 
which she had planned out for her future career. 

Herbert did not interrupt her. The only comment that he per- 
mitted himself, after she had done, was, “'There’ll be a nice row when 
you tell them !” 

“T suppose so; but I fancy that I shall be able to survive that.” 

“Very likely : you seem to have plenty of pluck. . But, to tell you 
the truth, I think you will have to give up this idea after a bit. I 
know something about an artist’s life, because I have a young protégé 
who is going to set the Thames on fire some fine day, and I hear about 
it from him. He is up in London now, studying. Of course that sort 
of Bohemian existence is all very well for him, for his name is Jacob 
Stiles—did you ever hear such a name !—and he had no father to speak 
of; but it would be a very different thing for you. A woman can’t get 
out of her own class.” 

“Yet you advised me just now to get out of Helston.” 

“That’s another matter. Of course marriage is the only means of 
escape open to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Hope, rather coldly ; “but I don’t feel inclined 
to adopt that means.” 

“T suppose you are not of age yet?” observed Herbert, after reflect- 
ing for a few minutes. 

Hope confessed that she was not. 

“So that if old Lefroy won’t hear of your going in for the painting- 
business, you'll be about done, won’t you?” 

“T shall try to get him to consent, at all events,” replied Hope. 
“You are not very encouraging,” she added, in a rather injured tone. 

“T don’t mean t) be. You'll have no end of a fuss before you get 
your own way; and, besides, I don’t much fancy the notion of your 
living in London lodgings all by yourself. Still, perhaps, as you say, 
it might be worth a trial. Anything for liberty.” 

Hope changed the subject, and regretted having introduced it. From 
a man of Mr. Herbert’s independent character rather less conventional 
language might have been expected, she thought, and he might at least 
have displayed a little interest in what he had been told. She did not 
give him credit for being more interested than he chose to appear; nor 
did she know that it was in order to do her a service that he deserted 
her after dinner that evening and seated himself in a distant corner 
beside Lady Jane. 

“That niece of yours,” he remarked casually to his hostess, “is an 
uncommonly clever girl.” 
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“She is a clever girl, and a pretty girl, and a good girl,” said Lady 
Jane, emphatically. 

“Yes, all that. There are plenty of pretty girls about, and I am 
quite sure that there are a fair number of good ones ; but it isn’t every 
day that you meet a girl who can paint like Miss Lefroy.” 

“ Hm—well, no; I dare say not,” agreed Lady Jane, who was not 
very strong as an art-critic. 

“T was looking at some of her pictures the other day,” Herbert went 
on, “and I was very much struck with them; I was really. It seems 
a thousand pities that so much talent shouldn’t be utilized.” 

“Do you mean that she ought to sell her pictures ?” 

“Why shouldn’t she? It’s an honorable profession, and, under 
present circumstances, I suppose the money would be welcome to her. 
Of course she might not find purchasers for the things that she has done 
already ; but after a year or so of study I do believe she would turn out 
an artist.” 

“There is no necessity for Hope to make money; but I am sure I 
shall be very glad to let her have lessons when we are in London,” 
Lady Jane said, graciously. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that sort of thing: you can’t learn an art in that 
way. To do any good, you must go in for the thing thoroughly,—live 
in London, you know, and give up society, and work hard. I was 
talking to her about it to-day. If only there were some respectable 
person whom she could board with—however, I suppose it couldn’t be 
managed.” 

“ Really,” said Lady Jane, “I don’t quite see how it could.” 

“No; oh, no: it was only a dream of mine.” 

He said nothing more for a while; but when Lady Jane was be- 
ginning, “I look upon dear Hope quite as one of my own daughters 
now——” he interrupted her with, “If ever I marry, which isn’t a 
very likely event to come off, I shall marry a woman who can do 
something. I could make a friend of a woman like that. I should 
never be able to stand a wife who had only a pretty face and nice 
manners. Upon my word, I’d as soon marry a lady-doctor.” 

“My dear Dick,” returned Lady Jane, affectionately, “you will 
never marry at all; and, to be quite candid, I shouldn’t care to see any 
girl whom I was fond of married to you. You are too fastidious and 
fanciful.” 

This she said to show her dear Dick how guiltless she was of any 
designs upon him ; but that night she remarked to her husband, with a 
certain quiet triumph, “ Montague, I am going to astonish you.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Lefroy, apprehensively. 
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“You need not be sorry: it is nothing unpleasant, only something 
very surprising. I have discovered that Dick Herbert has fallen over 
head and ears in love with Hope.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Lefroy, “I could have told you that some days ago ; 
but falling a little bit in love isn’t quite the same thing as marrying. 
Added to which, it doesn’t follow that she is in love with him. You 
had better prepare yourself for a possible disappointment.” 

“Tam always prepared for disappointment,” Lady Jane declared ; 
“but, if I know anything of the ways of girls, Hope will not refuse 
Dick. My only fear is that he will take a long time making up his 
mind to propose, and perhaps will never do it at all.” 

He certainly did not do it before his departure, which took place 
two days later ; but at the last moment he took occasion to whisper to 
Hope, “TI think I’ve helped you a tiny bit. Don’t broach the great 
plan for a day or two, and mind you are extra civil to your aunt. She 


is capable of taking your side if you keep in with her.” 
W. £. Norris. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BELIS OF LONDON. 


AS when an eager boy, I hear to-night 
The self-same bells clash out upon the air : 
It seemed not then a city of despair, 

But a fair home of promise and delight,— 

This London that now breaks me with its might. 
Is this the end of all sweet dreams and fair? 
Is this the bitter answer to my prayer? 

The bells deride me from the belfry’s height : 


“We clamored to thee in the old, far years, 
And all the sorrows of thy life forecast ; 

And now, with eyes uncomforted by tears, 
And dry and seared as from a furnace-blast, 

Thou walkest vainly where no hope appears, 


Between veiled future and disastrous past.” 
Philip Bourke Marston. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


NE of the marvels of Oriental magic is to plant a seed and cause it 
to germinate, shoot upward, and unfurl leaf and flower before the 
eyes of the astonished spectators. 

With similarly marvellous celerity has the seed of Civil Service 
Reform expanded into full-grown beauty before the eyes of this genera- 
tion, to be plucked at last and worn in its fairest, final blossoming, as 
the button-hole bouquet of Democracy. 

Before it wilts in its new phase of decorative art, we may not go 
amiss in giving it a farewell glance under its old aspect of practical 
politics. I am admonished, however, that the time is short and what 
we do must be done quickly ; for the poor little nosegay is so roughly 
handled by its unwonted and unwilling wearer that already it droops 
visibly, and there is danger that it may not attain even the desiccated 
immortality of the herbarium, but be cast out and trodden under foot 
of men. Still must the candid mind admit that, ill adapted as it may 
be to sxsthetic Democracy, it cannot do worse than as a factor in active 
Republicanism. What was once partly inferential, to be reasoned out 
on general principles, has now become history, and we are in a situa- 
tion to say, not only from opinion of its methods but from eye-witness 
of its results, that 


Evil was the root and bitter was the fruit 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod. 





















If anything could console the Republicans for defeat, it would be 
the sight of Democracy writhing and riving under the breath of that 
Upas-bloom. Let it be clearly understood, however, that the posy was 
for “keeps,” and that in attaching it permanently to the lapel of its 
victorious rival with the compliments of the season the Republican 
party feels so profoundly how much more blessed it is to give than 
to receive that the situation is lightened of its gloomiest features, and 
patriots put hand to plough with fresh heart and hope. 

The peculiarity of Civil Service Reform as a cause is that it does 
not exist. There is a cry, there is a commission,—or at least there is at 
times a commission,—but there is no cause. 

To illustrate the difference between a real or spontaneous cause and 
a manufactured or unreal one, we have only to look into our own 
political history. The Slavery issue was real. There was a radical 
human wrong, a grave political blunder, a fatal financial mistake. No 
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compromise could hush it up. No legislation could put it aside. No 
patriotism could frown it down. It lived and grew and threatened, 
till the question was between the life of the nation and the life of ‘the 
excrescence. 

Woman Suffrage is an artificial cause, and is just as hard to keep up 
as Slavery was to put down. Convention, discussion, legislation, fail to 
arouse any enthusiasm for Woman’s Rights, because there is no organ- 
ized, insistent, radical Woman’s Wrongs. Individual women suffer, and 
concrete laws are unjust, but men as a class are not unjust to women as 
a class. As men increase in refinement and virtue, women share in the 
improvement,—inevitably, because man is compounded of men and 
women. Whatever women suffer they suffer from the imperfection of 
human society, not from any combined intentional oppression by the 
stronger sex. Woman suffrage languishes not because men will not 
grant it, but because women do not wish it. Women cannot be made 
to wish it, because they do not suffer from the lack of it. Whenever 
they want it they will have it. There is more danger that they will 
have it without wanting it than that they will want it without having it. 

In like manner is there no solid grievance behind Civil Service Re- 
form as a political battle-cry. Congress has always been charged with 
indifference to it. Rather such indifference should be credited to Con- 
gress. No one knows better than the Congressman the emptiness of 
its pretensions. However sincerely believed in by sincere men, it has 
always been most alluring to the demagogue. With strong temptation 
to take it up and make capital out of it, the undenied fact that Congress 
has largely let it alone is a gratifying proof of the substantial honesty 
of our legislators. "When they have acted upon it, they have done so 
rather on the ground that it is not worth fighting against any more than 
fighting for. When the Civil Service bill was passed, a gentleman, 
now deceased, whose distinguished career abroad had given him great 
familiarity with the civil service of other countries, and whose distin- 
guished service in public life at home had given him great respect for 
our own, expressed the intelligent opinion of those who were surveying 
and preparing the political situation in the slight and slightly contemp- 
tuous dismissal, “ Humbug as it is, I am’ glad they have passed it.” 

In order to have a reform there must first be something to reform. 
To give Civil Service Reformers reason to be, our civil service should be 
corrupt. It is not corrupt. A great many people say that it is. In 
some restricted but resonant quarters, to say that it is corrupt and a 
national disgrace is considered the only evidence of superior political 
acumen, sound moral honesty, real Christian statesmanship. The people 
are flattered by being represented as a mass of purity shining bright 
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against the pollution of the civil service. No proof is so much as 
attempted to be produced. Civil service corruption is the Mrs. Harris 
of the Sairey Gamp party, always to be quoted, always fortifying Sairey 
Gamp’s position, always building up the virtue, the self-denial, the gen- 
eral benevolence of the Sairey Gamp party, but never seen in the circle 
of Sairey Gamp’s acquaintance, and whose place of residence no human 
being ever knew,—till the conviction is forced home upon the public 
that she is a phantom of Mrs. Gamp’s brain, created for the express 
purpose of coining visionary compliments to the excellence of the Gamp 
Reform nature, and people are beginning, with Mrs. Prig, to fold their 
arms tighter, to shut their eyes closer, and to utter the memorable and 
tremendous words, “I don’t believe there’s no sich person !” 

There is no such person. The civil service officers are already quite 
as honest as the people. Therefore any demand from the people that 
the civil service should be reformed would be grotesque. Just as all 
improvement in man carries along with it the improvement of the con- 
dition and character of women, so the improvement of the people carries 
along with it improvement of the civil service. 

This is not my opinion alone. It is the doctrine preached at the 
first banquet of the Civil Service Reform Association in Boston. Gen- 
eral Joseph R. Hawley, who has not been known as an opponent of 
Civil Service Reform, who was indeed bidden to the banquet as its friend 
and advocate, declared ours to be the “greatest, the freest, the best-gov- 
erned land to-day.” In fortifying his statement with arguments he read 
from a letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue : “ In respect to 
integrity, efficiency, and fidelity to duty, the civil service of the govern- 
ment, as we find it to-day, can scarcely be improved. The business of 
the government, taken as a whole, is conducted in the most painstaking 
manner. The public revenues are carefully collected and faithfully ac- 
counted for, and defalcations are almost unknown. During the past 
seven years, as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, I have had an oppor- 

tunity to observe the service here in Washington, and especially in my 
own bureau, which consists of over four thousand officers, clerks, and 
employés. As an organization for government business, the Internal 
Revenue cannot be excelled, for the promptitude and correctness with 
which all its affairs are conducted, by any private establishment in the 
United States. During the past seven years the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has collected more than eight hundred and fifty million dollars 
without the loss of a cent by defalcation. . . . In respect to the term 
of service of the force in the Internal Revenue Bureau, the average is 
more than ten years.” 


In further proof of his statement, General Hawley made a classifica- 
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tion showing that of the 2207 employés in the Treasury Department 454 
have been in office from one to five years, 376 from five to ten years, 
479 from ten to fifteen years, 281 from fifteen to twenty years, 18 from 
twenty to thirty years, 7 from thirty to forty years, and 2 from forty to 
sixty-five years. On an average, about twenty die and seventy-five resign 
every year. Of the number employed ten years ago, about forty a year, 
or less than one in fifty, have been:removed for incompetence, negligence, 
or some other cause. 

During the investigation of Comptroller Lawrence the reports 
affirmed that half the witnesses from the Treasury Department proved 
to have been clerks there for twenty-seven years or more. One had 
been a clerk for forty-two years, having been appointed under President 
Tyler. Two had been appointed under Buchanan. There have been 
only three librarians to the Congressional Library since the office was 
created, though the office is entirely at the disposal of the President. 

Mr. James Lawrenson, of the Post-Office Department, has been in the 
service sixty years. Assistant:Secretary of State Hunter has seen fifty- 
five years of continuous service. Several of the Departments contain 
messengers who have been on the rolls for a long period. Lindley Muse, 
the venerable negro who opens the door of the Secretary of the Navy, 
leads the list with fifty-six years of service without the loss of a month’s 
time. The Quartermaster-General’s office has a messenger who has served 
fifty years, and several others have served forty. Mr. James Marr, the 
chief clerk of a Post-Office division, has been in the service since 1851. 
In the Treasury Department a clerk named Mason Campbell claims 
seniority: he was appointed in 1847, and is eighty-seven years of age. 
He attends his office daily, but accomplishes little work. There are 
many who were appointed previous to the assassination of President 
Lincoln. The State Department witnesses few changes. Its employés 
either go abroad on missions or in minor positions, or grow old and die. 
Half the clerical force enrolled in the department in 1874 have died in 
the service. The oldest survivor, with the exception of the Assistant 
Secretary, is George Farritz, who began as messenger in 1840 and is 
now engrossing commissions at a ripe old age. 

The chief of one of the largest divisions of the Treasury Department 
said that, so far from needing stronger tenure of office, we need most of 
all greater facilities for removal. He said it is harder to get a person 
out than to get him in. He has, for instance, five old men and two old 
women, the youngest of whom would have been retired long ago from any 
private firm, and all of whom together do not perform the work of two 
good vigorous clerks. He says that he has, moreover, a dozen inefficient 
and lazy clerks, who would probably pass just as good examinations as 
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their energetic and capable fellow-clerks, but they cannot or will not 
work. When something is to be done quickly and well, it is not in- 
trusted to them: it is put on some willing clerk who is really oppressed 
because others are inefficient. Well may General Hawley ask any private 
business firm or corporation to show the retention of a larger proportion 
of employés or a better service. 

He made still another tabulation, one which is perhaps even more 
conclusive, since pecuniary power is the final standard of confidence,— 
the sign-manual of the world. 

For the last twenty-four years, during all the derangement of war, 
the demoralization of society, and the storm and stress of reconstruc- 
tion, what have been the money transactions of the government? The 
national debt has been steadily decreased, both in interest and prin- 
cipal. Our bonds have been frequently at as low an interest as 2.85, 
2.86, 2.87. Not a dollar of national bank notes has been lost to a 
holder by any default of government or banks. The London Econ- 
omist says, “The credit of no nation in the world equals that of the 
United States.” 

In various public speeches in the autumn of 1884, General Hawley 
made some really startling statements as to the diminution of expenses 
under the Republican party. Before 1861 the cost of collecting a thou- 
sand dollars was $3.59; of disbursing it, $5.17. For the eighteen 
years after 1861 the cost of collecting was $1.28 ; of disbursing, $0.46. 
Under Republican administrations the cost of collecting and disbursing 
the revenue had been gradually diminished until under President Hayes 
it had been reduced to eight-tenths of a mill per thousand dollars. 

In his speech at the dinner of the Merchants’ Club in Boston, re- 
cently, Ex-Comptroller Knox said, “I lived at Washington for more 
than twenty years, without an opportunity of exercising the right: of 
suffrage. I held a non-political office, and had a good opportunity to 
judge of the quality and character of the employés of the Treasury 
Department, and I can say, after an experience of many years, that no 
private establishment of your city can boast of a more efficient, honest, 
or conscientious body of men, as a whole, than are the officers and em- 
ployés of the Treasury Department, composed as they are of members 
of both political parties. Few people appreciate the responsibility and 
work of the Treasury during the late civil war, when hundreds, you 
may say thousands, of millions of dollars were issued and reissued in. 
greenbacks, 7-30 notes, compound-interest notes, bank notes, fractional 
currency, and various other forms of indebtedness of the United States ; 
and yet the whole of this responsible duty was performed, it may be 
said almost, without the loss of a single dollar. 
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“T entered upon new duties in New York on the Ist of May last, 
and within a few weeks thereafter people of that city suffered a loss 
from the wrong-doing of two men at least four times greater in amount 
than was lost during the twenty years preceding the year 1882, which 
includes the whole period of the civil war. If any politician, greedy for 
spoils, cherishes the belief that the Treasury is full of unwholesome 
persons who deserve to be turned out to give place to a hungry horde 
of successors, simply because they have done some unsavory political 
work in the late campaign, he is grievously mistaken. The employés 
of the government, as a rule, attend to their legitimate duties.” 

When Hon. James Gilfillan left the government service as Treas-,* 
urer of the United States, his successor, before accepting the responsi- 
bility of the ninety millions of dollars kept in the vaults, desired to be 
sure it was there, and, according to custom, Secretary Folger ordered a 
count. For ten years all the business transactions of the government 
had been done with this money for a basis every day, and no count had 
been taken at night. Forty persons were detailed for the purpose. 
Days and weeks were consumed in the task. When the count was over, 
the sum was three cents more than the books showed. With all the 
men who in ten years had been handling that money, with all the mil- 
lions of dollars which had been going and coming, three copper cents 
represented the illiteracy, the dishonesty, the partisanship, which had 
deflected the money from its proper course; and that deflection was to 
the advantage of the government ! 

When, upon the accession to power of the Democratic party, another 
count was taken, the discrepancy was only two cents; and even these 
defaulting pennies were afterwards found upon the floor, whither they 
had doubtless rolled in recognition of the obligation imposed upon 
somebody to prove the corruption of the civil service. 

The district attorney in Norwich testifies that in that one district 
of Connecticut during the last ten years over nine hundred thousand 
dollars had been taken by defaulting bank-officers. In one district in 
one New England State more money has been lost by private fraud 
than the government has lost by civil service fraud through the twenty- 
four years’ administration of the Republican party ! 

There can be no great reform.of a service which is already more 
economically and efficiently conducted than the service of the men who 
are to reform it. There is no greatness in a cause which only proposes 
to do by law what is already done by custom. There is no substance 
to a cry which would model our civil service after the civil service of 
England or of any other country to which our civil service is already 
superior. 
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But, with that imperviousness to facts which is characteristic of— 
which is indeed necessary to—the Reformer, for the mind which has 
any relation to facts can have no relation to Reform,—without the 
slightest reference to these definite and authoritative statements, exactly 
the same as if they had never been made, or as if exactly the opposite 
had been made,—the Independent Reformer vociferously affirms that 
“ Administrative Reform is the only idea just now worth anything in 
government. Corrupt political administration has done more to let the 
nation down than all other influences combined have achieved to hold it 
up.” This is mere wild talk, not one degree above village gossip, un- 
less General Hawley’s facts are shown to be fiction. I see no report that 
at the banquet or on the platform their truth was denied, though they 
are absolutely destructive of Civil Service Reform. Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, who was present, feebly suggested that the picture was 
_ rose-colored, but he did not suggest that the color was false. He did 
not venture to grapple with a single figure. He nerved himself to the 
startling and statesmanlike announcement that there is a large class of — 
politicians in this country that does not deserve position for any special 
qualification but for their power to “run the machine,” and did not know 
that this is idle babble. The machine, any machine, would run forever 
were there nothing to oppose it but this vain repetition—a generality 
which does not even glitter, which only rattles. That astute politician 
and stern moralist might as pointedly remark,— 


Eggs, cheese, butter, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead—out ! 


If he, or any other, clergyman or layman, can disprove Senator Haw- 
ley’s facts, can demonstrate defalcations and government losses where 
Hawley and Knox say there are none, can name the clerks retained in 
Senator Hawley’s statements but actually dismissed upon the personal 
resentments or the personal partialities of members of Congress, can 
prove that the national bonds are not taken and the internal revenue is 
not economically collected and honestly disbursed, let him do so; but 
let him leave to minors, paupers, women, and idiots all meaningless 
maundering about corruption, and partisanship, and qualifications, and 
machinery, under the impression that it is moral purity and lofty 
statesmanship. 

To the excellence of our civil service I have already brought the 
testimony of experts. I now summon another witness, an unintentional 
if not unwilling witness, Mr. Matthew Arnold. He indeed is an in- 
credulous witness. He believes that it is only “the thick-and-thin 
American patriot who will tell you that there is no more corruption in 
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the politics and administration of the United States than in those 
of England.” But he is on the road to truth. Already he is at the 
half-way house. He admits a change of heart. He confesses that he 
had “heard and read so much to the discredit of American political life, 
how all the best men kept aloof from it, and those who gave themselves 
to it were unworthy [is there any doubt from what quarter these reports 
reached Mr. Arnold’s ear, or what American company Mr. Arnold 
kept ?] that I ended by supposing that the thing must actually be so, 
and the good Americans must be looked for elsewhere than in politics.” 

Is it strange that a foreigner should form this opinion when he reads 
in a central, religious, Independent journal that “ indications are that the 
worst elements—cacistocrats, from cacistos, worst, and cratein, to rule— 
are becoming the ruling power in America. . . . Gamblers, liquor-dealers, 
and other criminals wield the balance of power. Degradation, instead 
of the old word ‘ambition,’ expresses the act of canvassing. The 
business of politics is popularly thought to be a low one, in which only 
the worst classes are fit to participate. The principle on which men 
commonly. seek position precludes any but the worst from becoming 
aspirants. The practices of rulers are equally those of the worst instead 
of the best,—stealing, getting up jobs, making corrupt bargains, and 
playing into the hands of corporations. The doings of our Congress 
and State Legislatures and city councils usually stamp these bodies as 
genuine cacistocracies. The bloated, red-faced, and shallow-brained 
politicians who get the offices stamp our officials as genuine cacistocrats. 
The native ‘ cheek,’ ‘ brass,’ and bold effrontery of our leaders indicate 
that they are descendants of cacistocrats. As members of a genuine 
ignobility, they might be appropriately addressed as ‘Their Serene 
Lowness,’ or ‘Your Dishonorable Body.’ . . . If our government 
goes to granting titles, it will have to be such as ‘His Baseness,’ ‘His 
Beastliness,’ ‘His Thievishness,’ ‘His General Stupidity.’” 

Could a stranger be expected to know that this indicates merely the 
incursion into modern society of the same spirit and the same manner 
of men that crept in unawares upon the ministry of Jude, the servant 
of Jesus Christ?—ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into las- 
civiousness ; filthy dreamers, not apostles, not actors manfully doing 
man’s work, but evoking filth in idle dreams; men who speak evil of 
dignities, evil of those things which they know not ; spots in our feasts, 
feeding themselves with fear indeed, but always feeding themselves; 
trees whose fruit withereth, or without fruit altogether, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame and thinking it fame; wandering stars, to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever? We have forgotten: probably Mr. 
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Arnold did not remember that these men so severely arraigned by Jude, 
these murmurers, complainers, walking after their own lusts while their 
mouths were speaking great swelling words of virtue, were not the open 
Democratic heathen: they were false brethren,—the Civil Service Re- 
formers of the Jewish Christian Church,—Independents, as saith the 
Apostle Jude, “ who separate themselves.” 

It is not to be supposed that an Englishman should divine this ; 
but Mr. Arnold had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Bancroft,—late 
may that good gray head return to heaven !—and he found that the 
“politicians” whom he met there were “ like the highest class of mem- 
bers of Parliament in bearing, manners, tone of feeling, intelligence, 
information.” 

The shame of this country is not that her civil service is corrupt. 
It is that her own sons have so slandered her that an English gen- 
tleman is surprised to find at a Washington dinner-table American 
gentlemen ! 

With faculties trained by observation of real politics, Mr. Arnold 
quickly and quietly blows away all the fog and smoke and dust raised 
by the Reformers, and strikes directly and strongly at the substance of 
doctrine. What the Reformers have been devoting their lives to and 
founding a party on, to that an intelligent foreigner, coming here to 
observe, gives not the smallest attention, except for the one moment 
necessary to see and to say that there is nothing in it! 

It took him but one moment to discover that “the practice so 
common in America [universal, he might have said, among Reformers] 
of calling a politician a thief” only means “that the speaker disagrees 
with him and dislikes him,”—is very much the same, he says, as when 
they in England call Beaconsfield a liar and Gladstone a lunatic. He 
does not yet see his way clear to pronounce us as free from corruption 
as in England, but he already sees that our corruption “is exaggerated, 
that it is not the wide and deep disease that it is represented to be, that 
the good elements can and will work it off, and that even now the suc- 
cessful working of American institutions is not really in the least affected 
by it.” 

Our Civil Service Reformers avowedly base their reform on the 
example of England. The Independent, so late as October 2, 1884, 
pronounced Civil Service Reform to be the “ life-or-death question of 
this country.” An Englishman conversant with politics comes over to 
look into our affairs, and declares that our institutions are not really in 
the least affected by it! 

Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “'Take the present state of the House of 
Commons. Can anything be more confused, more unnatural? That 
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assembly has got into a condition utterly embarrassed, and seems impo- 
tent to bring itself right. . . . To any judicious Englishman outside 
the House the spectacle is simply an afflicting and humiliating one... . 
Every day the House of Commons does not sit, judicious people feel 
relief ; every day that it sits, they are oppressed with apprehension. In- 
stead of being an edifying influence, as such an assembly ought to be, 
the House of Commons is at present an influence which does harm. It 
sets an example which rebukes and corrects none of the nation’s faults, 
but rather encourages them. The best thing to be done at present, per- 
haps, is to avert one’s eyes from the House of Commons as much as 
possible. If one keeps on constantly watching it welter in its baneful 
confusion, one is likely to fall into the fulminating style of the wrathful 
Hebrew prophets, and to call it ‘an astonishment, a hissing, and a 
curse,’ ”” 

What has this to do with Civil Service Reform? Nothing what- 
ever, but much against it. It shows how little Civil Service Reform 
has to do with real politics: England with her ideal civil service to 
which our Reformer ever points, England with her patronage abolished, 
her partisanship banished from her civil service, and her Congress with- 
out power to elect itself and so to corrupt itself by spoils, finds that 
Congress just as disgraceful and humiliating, harmful and bungling, as 
is our Congress with all its corruption and all its patronage. 

Mr. Arnold goes further than this. “Our greatest institution, the 
House of Commons, we cannot say is at present working, like the 
American institutions, easily and successfully. ...I will not ask 
if our institutions work easily and successfully in Ireland: to ask 
such a question would be too bitter, too cruel a mockery... . By 
our patchwork proceedings we set up, indeed, a make-believe of Ire- 
land’s being constitutionally governed. But it is not constitutionally 
governed. . . .” 

What, again, has this to do with Civil Service Reform? Nothing 
with it; everything against it. It shows by the best English testimony, 
by an Englishman whose ears the Reformers had stuffed with falsehood 
before the politicians got a chance at him, but whose trained mind dis- 
cerned the falsehood as soon as he inspected for himself, that the ideal 
civil service of England does not hinder one-third of her insular domain ~ 
from being governed unconstitutionally, from being wellnigh governed 
by an absolute despotism. 

Foreign affairs Mr. Arnold dismisses rather ruefully with the remark 
that nothing has happened but what was to be expected. “It is not with 
Lord Granville in his natural state and force that a foreign government 
has to deal: it is with Lord Granville waiting in devout expectation to 
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see how the cat will jump!” and Mr. Arnold, with a whimsical despair, 
turns—whither? Whither, but to the United States, with its civil ser- 
vice so corrupt that its reform is the great issue before the American 
people! His one resource is to inquire how “men who saw and thought 
straight would proceed,—how an American, for instance, would proceed 
in the three confusions which I have given as instances of the many 
confusions now embarrassing us. . . . And we find, from the experience 
of the United States, that just such provincial legislatures are the nat- 
ural remedy for the confusion in the House of Commons, the natural 
remedy for the confusion in Ireland, and have the further great merit 
besides of giving us the best basis possible for a modern Second Cham- 
ber. If there be such a thing as demonstration in politics, the working 
of the American Senate demonstrates a well-composed Second Chamber 
to be the very need and safeguard of a modern democracy. . . . So we 
discover what would naturally appear the desirable way out of some of 
our worst confusions to anybody who saw clear and thought straight. 
But there is little likelihood, probably, of any such way being soon per- 
ceived and followed by our community here. And why is this? Be- 
cause, as a community, we have so little lucidity, we so little see clear 
and think straight.” 

Thus we see clearly and straightway think that the great Reform 
which to the Civil Service Reformer is a matter of national life and 
death does not for an instant occupy the attention of an intelligent and 
patriotic Englisaman who comes to this country to observe our institu- 
tions for the bettering of his own. He had heard from afar the voice 
of the Reformer voicing the familiar slanders, and he believed it. His 
own slight observation convinced him of its partial falsity ; but the argu- 
ment is even stronger than if Mr. Arnold’s closer attention had proved 
to him the whole truth. For, taking our corruption in its full odium 
from the lips of the Reformer, he dispels it with a single whiff as of 
no national consequence. It is a matter of small, of individual, concern. 
“The successful working of American institutions is not really in the 
least affected by it.” He advances instantly to questions of real politics. 
He wastes no time on petty administrative details, which are the sole polit- 
ical capital of the petty politicians who cry Reform and who have suc- 
ceeded in vexing, deranging, and, to some extent, demoralizing the civil 
service, but have not in the smallest degree improved it. All the ques- 
tions which Mr. Arnold discusses are such questions as occupy the atten- 
tion of Republican leaders and of Democratic thinkers, men who study 
affairs, who shape policies, who deal in national interests. He touches 
only to dismiss as utterly insignificant the question which Reformers 
pronounce to be the life-and-death question of the nation, the proper 
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foundation of parties. He treats Civil Service Reform like what it is — 
a small and not a great matter. That is, he does not treat it at all. 

Still more remarkable and equally irrefragable evidence is given by 
the Reformers themselves in every step of their tortuous course. After 
having climbed into place on the shoulders of the Democratic party, they 
loudly proclaimed that their test case, the one infallible sign of their ad- 
ministration, was whether that administration should retain in office by 
reappointment Postmaster Pearson of New York City. If he should 
be reappointed, the Democratic administration would by that token be 
a real Civil Service Reform administration. If he should not be re- 
appointed, it would thereby approve itself hostile to Civil Service 
Reform. 

But observe. Postmaster Pearson was altogether and solely the 
fruit, the product and creation, of the Republican party whose corrup- 
tion had forced the Reformers to come out from among them and be 
separate. He had been appointed to subordinate office by a Repub- 
lican administration, he had been retained and promoted by succeeding 
Republican administrations, and he had been raised to the head of the 
New York post-office by a Republican administration whose leaders 
were the men most denounced by Civil Service Reformers. All his 
fame had been secured, all his system perfected by his own efforts, 
under the protection and sustenance of Republican administrations, 
without the interposition of Civil Service Reform. And the high-water 
mark of administrative reform was, not to mar or meddle with the 
work of the old Republican machine which the Reformers had left the 
party in order to destroy ! 

Of one other proof I speak with bated breath. What he suffered 
through the last long summer months of mortal anguish who sleeps in 
the quiet of Riverside, the nation knows which watched so tenderly by 
his dying couch. What of mental anguish he endured—he, an honest 
man, who had served his country in her supreme need with supreme 
fidelity—from the contumely and opprobrium heaped upon his head by 
the Civil Service Reformers, let those imagine who recall his dying 
gratitude for the words of kindness and sympathy that soothed his last 
weeks of mortal life. But when he had gone out of the way of human 
ambitions, no voices were louder in his praise than those of the Reformers 
who had most maligned him. 

The inference is inevitable. They bore false witness, and they knew 
that they bore false witness. Death does not change the quality of 
moral acts. Death did not change Jacob Thompson’s treason into 
loyalty, and when the country’s flag was lowered to do him honor a 
roar of wrath rent the Northern heavens. The men who pronounced 
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and denounced Mr. Thompson a traitor were sincere. In life or death 
they held him dishonored. 


There is no Civil Service Reform cause. There is no Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, in the sense in which the professional Reformers state 
it. There is a Civil Service. Under four-and-twenty years of Re- 
publican administration it had been carried to a high degree of excel- 
lence in promptness, efficiency, economy. No public service in the 
world surpassed it. No average private service equalled it. It shared 
the intelligence and the morality of the Republican party, and advanced 
in both as the people advanced of whom the party was composed. It 
was constantly improved and was constantly improving. It needed no 
new party to advocate it; for the Republican party was identified with 
it, knew that honor was involved in its quality, was ever watchful to 
reduce its force, to increase its ability, to demand its perfection. All that 
was really done in the way of improving it was done without sound of 
oratoric hammer or axe, for the matter was merely of routine, of method, 
of clerical interest. There was nothing to be eloquent about, nothing to 
thrill over. There was no great wrong to be righted, no great measure to 
be inducted. Every honest man wants the government honestly admin- 
istered, and everybody is on the watch against dishonest administration. 
Every patriot wants the government economically administered, and a 
vigilant opposition is ever on the watch against extravagance. Civil Ser- 
vice Reform talk bears the same relation to real politics that talk about 
servants bears to real housekeeping and home-making. It is an im- 
portant detail, and the comfort and happiness of the family may be 
greatly marred by flagrant inefficiency and misdoing. A good deal of 
ability and care goes to its satisfactory performance, and the house-mis- 
tress keeps a watchful eye and a clever hand on the machinery. But 
she never mistakes it for the education of her children. She never con- 
founds it with the honor of her husband. She never merges in it or 
misses for it the duties of religion, the claims of the intellect, or the 
rights of society. She seldom boasts of her successes, and seldom 
bemoans her failures, knowing that the best admissible evidence is the 
household itself, and that the only result of eloquence would be that on 
the one side conversation would speedily sharpen into whining and on 
the other degenerate into tittle-tattle. 

In the same danger is our national housekeeping. Intemperance is 
a question which affects not only every State, but every county, every 
village, in the land. Nota hundred thousand but a hundred times a 
hundred thousand are the human beings whose weal or woe depends 
largely upon the wisdom which we bring to the vexed question of Pro- 
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hibition. Fifty millions of people to-day are governed by a violent 
and fraudulent repression of the Southern vote. The race question con- 
cerns two hundred and fifty thousand Indians, five millions of negroes, 
an unreckoned number of Mongolians, the immediate prosperity of the 
Pacific States, the very life and honor of the nation. The monetary 
systems of the world are publicly declared to be deranged by the Paris 
Bourse and the London Stock Exchange, and the Monetary Confer- 
ence, the Latin Union, the German Empire, are urgently appealed to for 
measures of relief, for the re-establishment of unity and co-operation. 
Labor is restless and discontented. [Illiteracy and unrepublican tra- 
ditions are piling clouds above our horizon, sinister and ever-rising. 
And the life-and-death question of politics for the Civil Service Re- 
former is whether the government shall hire its servants from the intel- 


ligence office or by recommendation from their last employer ! 
Gail Hamilton. 





MY CHILDREN. 


SIT at my work in the afternoon, 


When the day is drowsy with dust and heat, 
And out of my window I watch the line 
Of shimmering sun on the well-worn street ; 
I mend the jackets and little gowns, 
Worn with playing and rent with tears, 
And every stitch which my needle takes 
Is set with a mother’s voiceless prayers. 


But after the shadows are growing long, 
And the glare fades out of the dusty street, 
With happy laughter the children come, 
With ringing voices and flying feet, 
And my heart leaps up with a sudden bound ; 
My children are coming home from school : 
I rise and watch with an eager hope 
The long white road growing dusk and cool. 


Guy, and Hobie, and little Louise,— 

I shall see them come through the shady lane; 
And Claire is away at a higher school,— 

Ah! what is it comes with a sudden pain? 
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I hear my darlings, I see them both,— 
Both, I say, when it should be three, 

Hobie, my son, and little Louise.— 

Ah! “suffer thy children to come unto me.” 













Day after day I cheat my ears 
When the children clamor with laugh and shout ; 
Day after day I cheat my eyes, 
Waiting and watching when school is out. 
For Claire is gone to a higher school,— 
But Guy, my darling, my precious Guy, - 
With his laughing eyes and his loving heart, 
Guy has gone to a school—more high. 










Oh for the breadth of a little grave! 
Oh that it ever was dug so deep! 

And yet, were it sunk through a thousand worlds, 
I never could picture him there asleep. 

When the snow is deep and the frost lies thick, 
And the road is gleaming more coldly white, 

I think, “ My children will all come home— 

All—when the school is out to-night.” 











And when the rush of the wild spring rain 
Awakens me with its sobbing deep, 
I say, “ In the little room up-stairs 
My boys are dreaming in happy sleep.” 
How can I think, “In his lonesome grave 
My darling is lying so still and white, 
With rain-washed grasses and wind-blown flowers 
And dripping darkness alone to-night ?” 















O Father, forgive me my human love! 
Its death was bitter, its life was sweet ; 
But that long white road leading past the stars * 
Was best of all for my darling’s feet. 
And when I watch from immortal heights 
For Claire, and Hobie, and little Louise, 
God grant I hear with immortal ears, 
“The kingdom of heaven is such as these.” 
Marion Manville. 
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* a you an advocate of cremation ?” asked the Professor, looking 

at the gentleman opposite him through a pair of extraordinarily 
bright spectacles. The eyes were brighter than the medium through 
which these glances passed, like diamonds seen in the limpid water that 
proves them genuine. 

“T neither advocate nor condemn,” replied the other, whose name 
was Mario. “I have no theories upon the subject. I have never 
studied it.” 

Mario was tall, pale, and thin, his hollow eyes were full of sorrow 
and of searching, and there was that strain and sinking in of the cheeks 
which tell of prolonged anguish without hope. He had a fine but over- 
sensitive face, with a woman’s large eyes, and full, soft lips. He was 
scarcely fifty years of age, and the dark hair falling over his forehead 
was so thickly threaded with gray as to be of an ashen silver color. 

The Professor might have been of the same age, was tall and very 
blond, and his thin hair was all combed carefully back. The only de- 
cided color in his face was the clear beautiful sapphire of his eyes. He 
was lithe, strong, and flexible, like one of those blades that you can roll 
up like a ribbon, and, while looking perfectly bloodless, gave an impres- 
sion of perfect health. A man devoted to science with a devotion which 
was a patience, not a passion. 

He sat with his thin, nervous hands resting on the table before him, 
the left finger-tips accurately meeting the right. The gentleman oppo- 
site him leaned on one elbow, with a hand half hidden in his long 
beard. 

The two were in a tower in the midst of a vineyard on the western 
coast of Italy. Both tower and vineyard belonged to the Professor, 
who spent the greater part of his time there. Almost every day towards 
evening he descended to the little town by the sea, and wandered through 
the streets, peering at everything through his bright spectacles. Some- 
times he called upon the rector of the college, who considered him the 
most learned man in the world. He considered the rector a very good 
man, but weak, and afflicted with curiosity,—not the noble sort which 
is the base of scientific knowledge, but its shadow, which is one of the 
roots of gossip. For this reason, on the rare occasions when his visits 
were returned he never invited his visitor to go higher than the first 
floor of the tower, a room where any one might enter. 

The semi-rustic citizens of the town looked upon the Professor as an 
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oddity, and laughed at him with a comfortable sense of superiority. 
The superstitious feared him, and passed by on the other side. 
They believed that he was possessed of forbidden knowledge, and that 
he had the evil eye. For his part, he looked upon them with philo- 
sophical indifference, as beings in whom the beast predominated. 

It had been his habit to go on a journey now and then. Now and 
then some stranger came to see him,—possibly a person of note ; for he 
had a good repute in certain scientific circles. But he kept the common 
curious very decidedly at arm’s length. His vignaiuolo was his portiere, 
and had a little lodge at the gate. His orders were to admit no one ex- 
cept Signor Silvio, the rector, or some stranger presenting a card. 

His present visitor the Professor had found looking through the 
latticed gate when he came up from town that afternoon. He stood 
there gazing with the vague earnestness of one whose mind is full of 
thoughts quite alien to what the eyes behold, seeing something beyond 
the vineyard. When the owner of the place appeared, he did not start. — 
He merely stood aside out of the path and bowed slightly, but without 
any change of expression. 

There is something impressive in an intense preoccupation which is 
not absence of mind. It excludes, without being either rude or uncon- 
scious. The Professor, who was appreciative, if not sympathetic, could 
not but perceive that the person before him had suffered a great defeat 
on some one of the many battle-fields of life, and that he had lost all 
consciousness of trivialities. 

“Would you like to. come in ?” he asked, unlocking the gate. 

“Tf I may without intruding,” the stranger replied, with that 
negative courtesy of manner which is at once without compliment and 
without offence. No possibility of a smile showed itself in his face. 

They entered together, the Professor locked the gate after him, and 
they walked slowly side by side along the path leading to the tower. 
The sunset was in their faces, at their left the vineyard sloped towards 
the town, and beyond the town was the sea. It was a cloudless June 
evening, and the sun was a half-disk of dancing red gold on a purple 
mountain-top. In the silence they heard sharply the crackling of little 
twigs beneath their feet. The air was rosy, and sweet with the delicate 
odor of vine-blossoms. The birds were at their pause between vespers 
and complin. The fresh canes which supported the vines shone like 
gold through their leaves. There were boats out on the shining sea: 
one could see the spray that fell from their oars, and the red waist- 
bands of the sailors. 

The scene was lovely and peaceful; but an expression of distress 
was added to the fixed sorrow of the stranger’s face. He turned his 
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head every moment to look at the town, and his step grew every mo- 
ment more reluctant. At length he stopped. 

“Can one see the rector’s house from here?” he asked. 

The Professor pointed it out. “It is there beside the cathedral 
tower. You cannot see the whole house, but only the end of it. There 
is a long window with persiane opening on a little terrace. The ter- 
race seems to touch the tower. The parapet is visible up against the 
sea.” 

“Oh! oh!” murmured the stranger, in a voice that was faint and 
tremulous with anguish, pressing his hands over his heart. “Oh !” 

His eyes were fixed on the terrace that lifted itself against the bright 
sea. 

“T used to sit there with her,” he said, after a moment, still gazing. 
“We looked up here sometimes, and promised each other to visit the 
tower together; but we never came. She said that it was beautiful, 
standing out a softly-mottled amber-color against the blue sky. She 
laughed and said that we would come here to live. Oh! oh!” 

It was the moan of one who, already faint with prolonged suffering, 
undergoes a painful surgical operation. Sorrow had so incurably trans- 
fixed his soul as to have become a physical stigmata. 

“ Adelaide—you knew her?” the Professor asked, somewhat hastily. 

The wonder of this strange visitor was explained at once. 

“And you?” the other exclaimed, turning upon him with dilated 
eyes. 

“You are, then, Mario Cagliare,” said the Professor. “I knew her 
during the last three months of her life,” he added. 

“You knew her!” his visitor exclaimed, gazing at him fixedly for 
a moment. 

Then suddenly his eyes grew dim, his parted lips were closed con- 
vulsively. He covered his face with his hands, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

We have said that the Professor was not sympathizing. He 
watched this paroxysm of despairing grief without a sign of emotion. 
But he was gentle. 

“Come with me, Mario, to the tower,” he said, laying a quietly 
compelling hand on his visitor’s arm. “Come and rest. You can see 
better from the window there.” 

Mario ceased weeping as suddenly as he had begun, and they went 
to the tower together. But the Professor did not arrest this visitor’s 
progress at the chamber where he received the rector. Unlocking a 
narrow door, he preceded him up a stair built in the thickness of the 
wall. It led to a dimly-lighted mezzanino which was apparently used 
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asa lumber-room. Passing this, they ascended a second stair like the 
first, and arrived at the piano nobile of the tower. There were no ante- 
chambers nor corridors. Each floor consisted of a single circular room. 
The one they entered now was lofty, and had high windows reached by 
steps.. It was scantily but decently furnished as a salon or library, 
and surrounded with cases of books, of preserved birds and insects, of 
specimens of earths and ores. 

But the Professor did not stop here. Drawing a porte-monnaie from 
his pocket, he took a small key from it, touched the spring of a lock- 
cover, opened a third door, and again ascended. 

The chamber they entered now was different in character from 
those below. Five long, narrow windows reaching from floor to ceiling 
filled it with light and gave an enchanting prospect in every direction. 
There was a narrow balcony outside these windows, extending quite 
round the tower. Two or three chairs, and a large round table with a 
black marble top, occupied the centre of the chamber, and the walls were 
lined with shallow cases shut in with glass. These cases were filled with 
a variety of objects. There were surgical and chemical instruments, 
lenses, bottles and vials of all sizes, lamps, books which were distin- 
guished only by a number and which seemed to be manuscript, and, 
over all, a line of separate cases, half of which were empty, the other 
half scantily occupied by a number of crystal amphoras of different 
sizes, held between an under and an upper shelf. 

It was evidently the Professor’s work-room. 

He opened one of the southern windows, pushed a chair before it, 
and pointed silently. When Mario had seated himself there, and was 
gazing with strained eyes towards the town, he pressed a field-glass into 
his hand. Mario received it without a word of thanks or a backward 
glance. He resigned himself to be served as a sick person does. 

There it was, the little terrace where they had sat so many a time, 
inebriated with mingled joy and sorrow! The lens brought it so near 
that he could see the stains on its brick pavement and the tiny weeds 
in its brick parapet. There was the long window with its green per- 
siane and the lace curtains dropping to the floor. They always stopped 
for a last kiss behind those curtains before coming out on the terrace. 
Everything was as he had left it scarcely a year ago. The year sank 
out of sight while he gazed, and the wretched man who looked from 
afar at this scene consecrated to him by a supreme love became as the 
shadow of an ugly dream. He lifted the lace curtain and entered that 
chamber. There was a blue velvet sofa where she sat smiling at him 
and holding out a welcoming hand. He heard her sweet command to 
draw the curtain close. He sat beside her, with her head on his shoul- 
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der, her silken hair stirring in his breath, her form softly pressing his 
side, her hand caressing his with light, soft touches. 

The Professor, meanwhile, had seated himself at the table, the top 
of which turned on a pivot and was set all round with drawers. He 
opened one of these, took out a microscope, and, bending over it, looked 
down the jewelled passage which was a beetle’s throat. 

This conduct, which seemed the result of sensibility of feeling, was, 
in fact, dictated by a delicate intellect. He wished Mario to remain. 

The Professor, who had begun his studies with an enthusiastic in- 
terest in physical laws, was rapidly growing to care for them only as 
a means of arriving at psychic knowledge. Unlike many who become 
more material in idea the more they study matter, he had begun as a 
materialist and was constantly etherealizing. At twenty he had said, 
“There is no spirit: all is but different degrees of matter.” At forty 
he corrected himself, or, at least, changed his formula: “There is no 
matter: all is but different degrees of spirit.” Which was, perhaps, 
saying the same thing, __ 

There were reasons why he should feel an interest in this man. 
Besides, he had never before had the opportunity offered him of ex- 
perimenting on a broken heart. It is true, however, that he was will- 
ing to heal it; but he wished to watch the progress of its healing. 

The arm holding the field-glass, becoming weary, sank uncon- 
sciously, and in an instant, with a shock, the visions of the past fled 
like shadows, and the terrible present confronted once more the shrink- 
ing dreamer. 

Mario uttered a faint cry, and turned from the window. For a 
moment he seemed not to know where he was, nor with whom. Then 
recollection returned. 

“You knew her!” he said, repeating the last words he had uttered. 

The Professor gently pushed the microscope aside, but without 
raising his eyes. He leaned his head upon his hand, his elbow on the 
table, and seemed reading his answer from the marble: “I came here 
three months before her death: that was a month after you went away. 
I used to meet her out walking with her maid. I looked at her with 
interest, not because she was beautiful, but because she was so full of 
life. I spoke with her two or three times at the rector’s. I perceived 
then that she was fragile, like one of those large, swiftly-growing lilies 
which a touch may snap. Her life would naturally be brief and full 
of color. It is a mistake to think that large women are usually the 
strongest. I have found a medium size the most enduring. She had 
all the delicacy of a flower or an infant, with the size of a Juno.” 

“Yes,” Mario said, with an eager anguish of appreciation. “Her 
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flesh was like swan’s-down to the touch. Her hand seemed to melt in 
mine.” 

The Professor continued: “She did not, however, fade like a 
flower: she went out like a flame. Her fever was short and violent,— 
a simple fever. She was burned at an invisible stake by—I cannot 
say an invisible flame, for she was wrapped in fire. When I saw her, 
her cheeks and lips were of a vivid crimson, and her eyes sparkled with 
brilliancy. She was excited, exalted, but reasonable. I was called to 
pronounce upon her sanity. She had certain wishes——” He hesi- 
tated. “Her uncle was not sure that she knew what she was saying. 
I found her mind remarkably clear and logical. An excited person 
sometimes is so. It is a common mistake to associate always coolness 
with reason. Reason dwells at that altitude where the mental atmos- 
phere is clear, and varies with the character. Reason is sometimes 
luminous and winged, sometimes it goes on four legs. The uncle 
yielded to my decision and to her wishes.” 

When he paused for a moment, Mario remained silent, gazing at him 
breathlessly. 

“T began by studying medicine,” the Professor resumed. “My 
specialty was nervous diseases. From the nerves I naturally went to 
magnetism and electricity. This put an end to my regular practice. In 
fact, I had found it annoying from the first. Regular practice is prac- 
tising in harness. At the best the physician is sufficiently hampered. 
One of the greatest misfortunes is that he has so often to see the malady 
distorted through the medium of the patient’s mind, not being able, or 
not being allowed, to set that medium aside.” 

The speaker paused again, as if to see whether he had succeeded in 
turning Mario’s attention a point aside from its one engrossing’ subject. 

“Tt was the uncle who separated us,” Mario said. “Being an 
orphan, she had always lived with him, though she was independent 
pecuniarily. He sent her here to pass the summer with ‘the rector’s 
family, thinking that I would not follow her. I followed. The rec- 
tor made a little opposition at first, then declined all responsibility. 
Adelaide was her own mistress, or soon would be, he said. He pre- 
tended not to know how much we were together, but he reminded me 
that in marrying her I would be dependent on my wife, and that while 
I was poor she was not rich. It aroused my pride. Oh, what has 
pride to do with love? Then a chance was offered me to become rich. 
But I must go away for six months. She never fully consented ; but I 
went. I was to go to Spain, she to remain here till I should come for 
her. The night before I went we were privately married.” 

“ Ah!” said the Professor, looking up. 
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“For three months and a half I received a letter every day,” 
Mario went on, without seeming aware of the interruption. “Then 
one day—it was not a letter, it was a thunderbolt struck me!” He 
put his hands to his temples, pressing them hard. “'The news of her ~ 
sickness was to me the news of her death. She wrote herself, but she 
said ‘addio.’ She never wrote again. Somebody else wrote. I lay 
there—I don’t know where I was—and let the ten days’ storm pass over 
me. I scarcely felt the last stroke.” 

He was silent a moment, then resumed, his hands still tightly clasp- 
ing his temples: “I dared not come here, and I could not stay away. 
It is six months since she died, and all that time I have been hovering 
about the place. I have come within sight of it by land and by sea, have 
stood on the top of the mountain there, and sailed to the point you see 
at the south, and ridden towards it through that long fading strip of cam- 
pagna; and each time when the walls and roofs began to take on their 
familiar shapes to me, and I could see the church-tower against the sky 
as we used to see it from that terrace, I cried out, and fled.” 

He raised his face with a sudden calm. 

“ But at last I come,” he said. “The frenzy of my grief is past. 
I am broken in strength and spirit. I weep instead of shrieking. I 
feel myself dying ; and I wish to die where she breathed her last.” 

He sighed, and looked down towards the town, over which transpa- 
rent shadows were softly gathering, while the vineyard and tower were 
still glowing with a clear topaz light. 

“The arch-enemy which humanity has to conquer is the fear of 
death,” the Professor said. “Christianity professes to have done that 
in the persons of its highest representatives ; but they conquered death 
only by despising life. What we need is the wisdom to cherish life and 
enjoy it to its fullest in our several ways, while at the same time we 
cease to tremble at that change in the form of individual life which we 
call death.” 

The Professor went on to describe the beliefs of different nations 
and times concerning death and a future existence, and, somewhat ab- 
ruptly interrupting himself, put the question with which this record 
opens. 

While he talked, the evening had softly opened out its cloudless way 
to the stars. The Ave Maria bells had ceased ringing, the birds had 
sunk into their nests. But in the transparent twilight of that lofty 
chamber the two men were distinctly visible to each other, the daylight 
which still suffused the west with silver touching their profiles, one 
turned northward and the other southward as they sat at opposite sides 
of the table. 
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The Professor went on: “ For the body cremation bears to the natu- 
ral process of corruption the same relation which in the spirit, according 
to Christian doctrine, an act of perfect contrition bears to lengthened 

‘ penance and expiation: it purifies instantly and nobly by a supreme 

immolation. The flame of visible fire and the invisible flame of love 

are the body and soul of purity.” 

As when he spoke of death, he now again amplified his subject, 
mentioned the names of noted persons who advocated cremation, and 
exposed their arguments, talked learnedly of cremation as practised in 
ancient times, and described its progress in modern times. 

While he talked, the night deepened around them. The features of 
the two men became indistinct, their faces showed as pale blotches of 
light, their figures, seen against opposite windows, made two blurred 
shadows against the stars. The air was dewy around them, and sweet 
with the delicate odors of vines and of herbs. Now and then, in long 
breathing-intervals, the perfume of a rose that climbed the tower came 
floating in and touched Mario in the face, as if it were the sweet breath 
of one leaning near him. The stars danced with brightness. 

“ All worn-out things should be burned,” the Professor said ; “above 
all, dead things which have had animal life. The soul is thus spared 
an infinite disgust and an enforced exile. The deserted body purified 
by fire, that which once gave it life might willingly revisit the dust 
which had rendered it visible on earth. If the spirit should not resume 
its ashes, who can say that the spectre—what the pagans of old called the 
shade—might not? That ancient belief that man is spirit, shade, and 
matter cannot be disproved. Perhaps what we call beasts are so because 
they lack the spirit, which requires the human form. Perhaps imbe- 
ciles are beasts in human form, the imperfect dual nature of the beast 
lacking that spirit which made man’s triune nature like unto God. Per- 
haps lunatics are persons from whom the spirit is withdrawn in disgust, 
or from whom it has been driven out violently, leaving an animal ever 
wildly conscious of a supreme but uncomprehended loss. Perhaps the 
human body can LIVE with only an animal soul, or shade, or spectre, 
whatever you may call it, after the spirit has withdrawn, as we see in 
the dying, who breathe when no longer conscious. The two tenants do 
not leave the body together, since they do not go to the same place. It 
is like blowing out a candle: first the flame disappears, then, after a 
while, the smoke, leaving the wick dead. I think that when a person 
faints the soul perhaps leaves the body, and that it may leave the body 
during sleep. It is an ineffable thing, only half recognized and never 
understood by the lower being around which it hovers and into which 
it penetrates like an atmosphere.” 
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Mario had caught but one idea out of this discourse. “You be- 
lieve—!’ he exclaimed in a sharp whisper out of the darkness. 

The Professor understood. “Experiments have been made,” he 
said. “Duchesne knew in Cracow a Polish doctor who preserved in 
amphoras the ashes of certain plants. The doctor showed him a rose 
which grew up out of its own ashes and was so perfect that it seemed 
to be just gathered from the tree. I can show you the same, and 
more.” 

He rose and lighted a candle, then closed the windows and the 
shutters, drawing down thick curtains over them. 

Mario watched him, pallid with excitement. To that soul which, 
like a bird blown by the tempest, ceaselessly beat itself against the dead 
wall that hid from it its only treasure, the possibility that some lost 
thing might be resuscitated, some creature called back for a moment 
from the invisible life where he had lost her, though but a bird or a 
flower, was a rapture and a terror. She might have seen the bird and 
touched the flower whose image now he waited for. And then it seemed 
to him that such a vision from beyond the point of dissolution was a 
door ajar against which he might fling himself and enter by violence. 
So much possible, what remained’ impossible? 

The Professor lighted a cluster of wax candles in a little chandelier 
close to the centre of the ceiling, and placed a large silver spirit-lamp: 
under a silver stand on the table. The lamp was so made that the 
flame could be graduated from a tiny blue mist just hovering over the 
wick, to long jets darting out in a circle of fire, and the stand was 
pierced with holes and surrounded by a turned-up rim for the protec- 
tion of whatever might be placed on it. Then, pushing a case of steps 
out from a hidden niche, he mounted them, and took down three am- 
phoras from three separate cases, setting them with great care, one by 
one, into openings in the table shaped to receive them, lifting the covers 
so closely fitted in the marble as to have seemed but natural veins of 
color. 

These amphoras were of different sizes and crystal clear, and each 
contained a little ashes. 

“ By the way,” said the Professor, arresting his hand as he was 
about placing the smallest of the three on the silver stand over the 
lamp, “ you do not know what those last wishes of Adelaide were which 
made her uncle doubt if she were sane ?” 

“What were they ?” cried Mario. 

“She wished that after death her body should be burned,” the 
Professor said, and set the amphora carefully in its place and lighted 
a small violet flame in the lamp beneath it. 
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“The cremation was intrusted to me,” he pursued, having received 
no reply. “It was privately done at a solitary point ten miles down 
the coast. Only the uncle, myself, and the rector know, besides the 
necessary assistants. Several persons have been cremated at the same 
place, but always secretly. There is a prejudice in many minds which 
it is well to evade. But also there is a wider favorable conviction than 
is generally suspected.” 

He looked at his companion to see what his silence meant. It 
meant horror. Mario was staring at him with fiery eyes, but his tongue, 
his whole body, seemed to be paralyzed. 

“The ashes were sealed in an urn and enclosed in a tomb in the 
wall of the church below,” the Professor went on, calmly. “I think 
she meant that they should be given to you. ‘ Keep them till they are 
asked for.’ That is what she said. Now look and see a lily !” 

Mario’s eyes followed mechanically the sign given them, and fixed 
themselves upon the ashes in the amphora, warm now from the lamp. 
These ashes were stirring gently, and a mist rose floating over them. 
Then from the centre was pushed slowly up a tiny lance of folded green, 
like a furled banner. It grew and unfolded itself, and became a leaf, 
and as it grew another tiny lance appeared, and yet another, crowding 
leaf on leaf without a sound. Large stems, juicy, transparent, and 
crisp, held these broad veined leaves that found the crystal of the am- 
phora no obstacle to their growth, passing it as they passed the air. 
Then from the centre of the plant arose four stems like sceptres, tipped 
with pale green buds that swelled and whitened and separated at the 
ends into backward-curling points. Slowly and silently, watched in 
breathless silence, the visionary flowers unfolded, till they hung four 
drooping clusters of superb white lilies, silvery white in all their 
gleaming petals, gleaming gold in all their radiant hearts, an exquisite 
wonder fair enough to grow unchanged in Paradise. 

“Oh!” sighed Mario, in an ecstasy. “She may have seen that 
flower !” 

The Professor extinguished the lamp. For an instant longer the 
lily stood there in all its beauty ; then it grew dim, and dimmer, sink- 
ing down, lessening, faded to a mist, and disappeared. 

The Professor placed a second amphora on the stand, lighted the 
lamp again, and rose to replace the amphora of the lily in its case on 
the wall. Coming back, he said, “Van der Bect declares that the cor- 
puscles of the blood contain the seed of the animal, and that the seed 
contains the animal. He distilled fresh human blood, and says that he 
found in it the spectre of a human body, and that the spectre moaned. 
This is said to be the reason why the Jews were forbidden to eat any- 
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thing mixed with blood. He who eats or drinks blood will have in 
him the elements and nature of the beast whose blood it was, and the 
stronger conquers. The lion and the tiger grow strong on blood ; the 
blood he drank was the sole life of the vampire. Look now!” 

Mario was already looking eagerly. The ashes in the amphora 
stirred, a mist arose and covered it, and condensed, and rose higher as 
it took shape, then suddenly shook itself into visible life,—a lark! All 
the little fluffy feathers were distinct, its wings outspread, its throat 
swelling with an inaudible song. As true a lark it looked as ever 
sprang out of the grass at morning, singing to the dawn, all palpi- 
tating joy and music. So perfect was the posture of its soaring, while 
retaining still the same relation to the place, that all the place seemed 
to be soaring with it. 

Mario felt a sense of dizziness, and covered his eyes with his hands. 
Had she heard the song inaudible to him? Oh, the wall was not so 
dense as it had seemed. A flower had been flung over, a bird had flown 
through. His hope and longing grew an agony. 

When he looked up, the bird had disappeared, and only a thin mist 
hovered above its ashes. 

The Professor rose and replaced the amphora in its case, and came 
back to his seat. “I have never tried it,” he muttered to himself. 
“Shall I try it now?” 

Mario was gazing at him, his lips parted as if waiting to speak. 
“Tf animals and plants can—why not— ?” he whispered ; and his eyes 
and face explained and finished the question. 

“ You are nervous and excited,” the Professor said, with a certain 
coldness. “I have perhaps done wrong in showing you what I have 
kept secret from all else. Maybe we had better say no more.” 

“ Pardon me,” Mario said, eagerly. “Grief had made me desperate 
and careless of all but itself. I have had no thought of controlling 
myself or hiding my misery. It was because I did not care. But I 
can control myself. I have a strong will. I will be calm. If you 
tell me to smile, I will smile so that you would think I was happy. 
But do not send me from this place where life and death unfold them- 
selves. You have given me what I thought never to have,—a hope, a 
consolation which is not death. With such studies and such powers as 
yours, I could patiently endure what space of life remains to me.” 

The Professor watched him keenly. “ Is itso much, then, to see the 
spectre of a bird or flower?” 

Mario’s hollow cheeks were growing red. “It is much as a begin- 
ning! I would study, leaving everything else. I would take you for 
my master, and the fortune she left me should be half yours. We 
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would follow up this track through the air; I would—” His voice had 
gradually sunk till it became a whisper, and he no longer addressed his 
companion, but seemed to be thinking aloud. Then, looking down, he 
sank into a feverish revery, imagining what wild thing might be pos- 


sible, 
He was scarcely conscious that the Professor had moved the silver 


lamp and stand aside a little farther from him and placed the third and ~ 
largest amphora on them. His fancy teemed with visions. He knew 
not where he was, or took the place as a part of hisdream. His cheeks 
crimson, his lips parted, his downcast eyes sparkling, he lived another 
life. The lamp burned with a violet flame tipped with rose, as he 
saw, and a white mist soared above it. Almost he saw that it was a 
tall column of mist, silvery white as were the lilies, opaque and curling 
into folds like drapery. 

Then he knew that the Professor sat beside him with a hand clasped 
tightly on his arm. There was an awful silence everywhere, and some- 
thing sweet and solemn in the air, a sense of terror, too, that made him 
fear to lift his eyes. An odor floated over him from a sponge laid on 
the table near, and seemed to press his eyelids down. He turned lan- 
guidly towards the lamp, and saw its flame rose-tipped, and knew that 
something tall and white floated above. 

“ Do not move nor speak !”’ 

He heard the whisper at his ear, and, felt the hand tremble on his 
arm. 

His languid glance crept slowly upward. 

What had seemed smoke or a mist was long folds of a white gar- 
ment, dropping straight and outlining two hidden feet, the folds opaque 
yet softly luminous. Slowly, inch by inch, his dreamy glance moved 
upward. Two hands, lovely with rosy palms and finger-tips and dim- 
pled joints, hung down among the folds of white with the fringed ends 
of an azure girdle. 

Mario’s head reeled for a moment with the strong muffled blow his 
heart struck suddenly. He rose slowly and stood upright, both his 
arms in the strong grasp that held him back. The drug he had 
breathed still lay a weight upon his nerves and muscles; but he was 
conscious. 

There she stood, his darling, rosy with perfect life! The hair un- 
bound fell down in waves, the brow shone like a pearl, the sweetness 
of a smile hovered about the lips, the smooth and richly-colored cheeks 
were hers, the chin, the throat with its full curve,—Adelaide! It was 
she as she had stood his bride, now floating in the air before him, living, 
visible, and perfect. Those eyes—were they the same? Was there a 
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soul in their unchanging brilliant gaze fixed unwinkingly on space? 
The gods when they came down to earth had such eyelids, immovable 
and level. There she stood, his love, his lost idol, his bride, steadfast 
and living in the air before him. 

His life seemed to go out of him like a mist of fire as he gazed. 

“ Adelaide !’ he whispered, faintly. ‘“ Look at me!’ 

One of the hands that held his arm was withdrawn, and the Pro- 
fessor reached across the table and drew the lamp from under the 
amphora. 

“ Adelaide, look at me!” panted Mario. 

The serene and brilliant eyes remained immovable, but a slight mist 
came over them. A slight dimness hovered round the radiant face, the 
outlines of the figure grew indistinct, the vision began to recede. 

As he saw it, Mario uttered a cry that seemed to split his heart in 
twain, and broke with sudden force away from the hands that would 
have held him. 

“ Adelaide, stay !” 

He threw himself forward with outstretched arms to clasp the 
fading vision, and fell headlong to the floor, bearing the amphora with 
him with a crash of broken crystal and a cloud of flying ashes that 
had once contained a soul. 

“Fool that I was to trust him!’ muttered the Professor, as he 
stooped to lift the motionless figure lying face downward on the floor. 

It was a dead weight he lifted ; for the soul of Mario had flown out 
in swift pursuit of the vision of his lost bride. 
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A GRAY Wether is not a peculiar form of sheep, entered to be judged 

in a special class by the learned breeders who usually compose a 
cattle-show jury. It presents, in fact, about the same sort of analogy to 
a live wether that a pillar of salt does to Lot’s wife. In the concise and 
graceful language of the geological text-books, it is “a block of sac- 
charoid sandstone,” which, I suppose, may be regarded as scientific Eng- 
lish for a big boulder closely resembling a gigantic lump of brown 
sugar. All over the surface of Salisbury Plain (so called because it 
consists, in reality, of an undulating upland) and along the high ridges 
of the Marlborough Downs you may see these gigantic Gray Wethers, 
reclining peacefully in the eye of the sun, and looking really, at a little 
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distance, very much like a scattered flock of sheep of Titanic proportions. 
Some of them are twelve or fifteen feet across and about four or five feet 
in thickness ; and they lie on the surface of the shallow turf, like the 
squatting toadstone on Tunbridge Wells common, great naked masses 
of hard but friable sandstone rock, in the midst of a wide and unvaried 
chalk country. How they got there was, and is still in some ways, a 
profound mystery. Their presence on the spot has been variously at- 
- tributed at different periods to Merlin and to the devil, to the Universal 
Deluge and to the great Ice Age; geologists have referred them to the 
action of denudation, and popular fancy has, perhaps with higher prob- 
ability, attributed them to the agency of the elves, the fairies, the Druids, 
and the Saracens. : 

But the problem how these huge blocks of shapeless sandstone came 
to find themselves isolated on the hill-tops in the midst of a bare and 
unvaried chalk country is not by any means the only point that gives 
interest and dignity to the Gray Wethers. They derive a far deeper 
and more human claim to attention from the fact that they compose the 
stone of which the great outer circle of trilithons at Stonehenge is built ; 
and all the secret of Stonehenge itself is closely bound up with the 
kindred secret of the Gray Wethers. Even local tradition knows as 
much as that, for it declares that when the devil, or Merlin, or some 
other person or persons unknown, first transported the hanging stones 
of the great temple, by magic art, through the air from Ireland, he 
dropped a few of them carelessly on the way over the Wiltshire downs ; 
and these stones, thus let fall by accident in the midst of the bare chalk 
country, are the Gray Wethers. Tradition often contains a wonderful 
kernel of truth, and this one, as preserved for us by Aubrey and others, 
enshrines two or three various bits of really genuine antiquarian intelli- 
gence. In the first place, it recognizes the original identity of the Gray 
Wethers and the Stonehenge trilithons. In the second place, it declares 
that Stonehenge is a foreign temple, as imported. And in the third 
place, it attributes the importation to Merlin, the devil, the Druids, the 
Saracens, or the fairies, all of whom, in spite of accidental diversities, 
have this much at least in common,—that they are all wicked, all 
heterodox, all ancient, and all magical. 

The Gray Wethers, like modern swindlers, have several other names 
as well: they are known by the aliases of Druid Stones and Sarsen 
Stones; which last designation—by far the commonest at the present 
day—has a very curious and interesting origin. It is a corruption of 
Saracen. Now, what on earth have the Saracens to do with the county 
of Wilts in that part of the United Kingdom known as England? 
There were Moors in Provence, as everybody knows, and Buddhists in 
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Mexico, as some people assert, but were there ever any Saracens in 
Wiltshire? Rather not. To the medieval fancy, all Paynims were Sar- 
acens alike,—worshippers of Mohammed, or, what came to pretty much 
the same thing, of the devil in person. Your medieval thinker made 
as little distinction as a modern missionary between Mohammedans and 
Pagans; he regarded them all equally as dogs of Saracens, and he mixed 
up in one universal condemnation, as the Prayer-Book does in one con- 
cise petition, Jews, Turks, Heretics, and Infidels. Now, the English 
people in the Middle Ages knew, in a dim, half-mythical fashion, that 
Stonehenge and the other great scattered megalithic monuments, like 
cromlechs and dolmens, were all the work of some prehistoric Pagans 
and connected with some forgotten heathen religion. Therefore it ob- 
viously followed that they were Saracen stones. The conclusion flows 
logically from the premises: it is only the premises themselves that 
are a little bit confused and muddled. After all, the mediseval blunder 
is not much more absurd or much more unauthorized than the modern 
one which regards all these vastly archaic and prehistoric structures as 
“ Druidical monuments.” Because there were once Druids in England, 
and because the Druids were “ Ancient Britons,” and because these stones 
are also very ancient, therefore the stones were set up by the Druids. 
We might on precisely the same grounds assign every Roman object 
found in Britain to Julius Cesar, and every coin of George I. or 
James II. to William the Conqueror. As a matter of fact, Stone- 
henge was already hoary with the rime of ages when the first Druid 
missionary set foot, with his tribesmen, on the soil of England; and ~ 
the so-called Druidical monuments generally have no more to do with 
those very shadowy and half-mythical Celtic priests than they have to 
do with St. Augustine of Canterbury, or St. Thomas a Becket, or the 
Salvation Army. 

Let us see, then, what is the real history of the Sarsen Stones, or 
Gray Wethers, as revealed fcr us on the one hand by geology, and on 
the other hand by modern archeological research. 

The first thing that strikes one whenever one examines a Gray Wether 
is the fact that it is very much weathered indeed. It is a hard lump or 
kernel of friable sandstone, worn away on every side by rain and wind ; 
a mere relic or solid core of what was once a much larger and broader 
piece of sandstone. But the odd point is that these isolated blocks occur 
now in a country where there is no rock of any sort, save chalk, for 
miles and miles around in every direction. Why is this? Well, it is 
now pretty certain that once upon a time (a very safe date) a great sheet 
of just such friable sandstone overlay the whole of the English chalk 
downs. At that remote period, of course, they were therefore not chalk 
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downs at all, but sandy uplands of the same character as the pine-clad 
country round Bagshot and Woking, where the troops from Aldershot 
camp out in summer-time. In point of fact, this layer of sandstone, or 
rather several such layers, still cap the chalk in all the London basin ; 
and by boring through them you come at last upon the underlying 
chalk, beneath several hundred feet thickness of superficial deposits. 
But on the higher uplands of Wilts and Berkshire the rain and streams 
have gradually worn away and removed piecemeal the whole of the 
eocene and other upper layers, cutting down the hills to the level of the 
chalk beneath, and leaving only a few of the very hardest and lumpiest 
kernels of the sandstone strewn loosely about on the surface of the downs. 
These kerntls are the problematical Sarsen Stones. Some of them seem 
to be derived from one layer of tertiary deposits, and some from another ; 
but they remain at the present day as solitary witnesses to the vast thick- 
ness of similar rock which has been slowly removed from the summit 
of the chalk downs by the rains and torrents of a million winters. They 
are but the last fragments of a wide-spread deposit which once covered 
the whole south of England with its barren sheet, and of which larger 
patches still remain among the wild heaths of Wilts or Surrey and the 
slopes of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

Chalk country is always noticeable for three great wants,—the want 
of wood, the want of water, and the want of building-stone. Broken 
flints are the chief architectural material of the English downs, and they 
are employed impartially for walls and houses, church-towers and monas- 
tic buildings, throughout the whole of the fruitful chalk belt. Accord- 
ingly, from very early times, the utilitarian philosophy of bucolic man 
set him to work to utilize the Sarsen Stones for his own purposes. The 
stones serve to this day, wherever they occur, for walls and gate-posts, 
for farm-buildings and paving-stones ; and, worse than all, these mystic 
relics of a remote antiquity are pounded up by the representatives of 
the late Mr. Macadam for the vulgar purpose of making road-metal. 
Hence it is not surprising that the number of Sarsen Stones to be found 
én situ where nature left them is year by year rapidly diminishing, and 
that in the course of time the last Gray Wether will disappear entirely 
from Wiltshire, save where accidental use in the formation of a prehis- 
toric monument may happily save it from final destruction by the icon- 
oclastic forces of the nineteenth century. Even that hallowing antiquity 
may not always preserve it from untimely desecration ; for what earthly 
thing is sacred in the greedy eyes of the modern contractor and his 
myriad myrmidons? Not the tombstones of the dead, or the memorials 
of the past ; not the Roman vallum, or the prehistoric fosse ; not hoary 
antiquity, or natural beauty. Nothing but the almighty dollar, the 
Vou. XXXVII.—7 
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divine locomotive, vested interests, and a ten-per-cent. dividend. They 
would cheerfully chip up Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster as 
material for mending the street at Whitehall, or drive a permanent way 
with patent sleepers through the very centre of the inner circle at Stone- 
henge. They would regard the trilithons as a shocking waste of good 
building-stone, and they care less than nothing for any inner circles, 
save in the solitary instance of the Metropolitan and District railways. 

But prehistoric man, like every dog, had once his day, and in his 
day the Sarsen Stones of Wiltshire appeared to him also, after his 
primitive fashion, an excellent building-stone for architectural purposes. 
Long, long ago, before England was yet even Britain, in the dim old 
days of the newer Stone Age, when short squat men of Finnish or 
Euskarian breed occupied the whole of what are now the British Isles, 
the utilization of the Gray Wethers first began for practical objects. 
“Let us exploit the Sarsen Stones,” said primitive man, in his own lan- 
guage (probably agglutinative), and straightway he began to pile them 
up into dolmens and cromlechs, gigantic trilithons and prehistoric 
temples, And then it was, as modern archeology tends every day more 
and more fully to show, that the large circles of Stonehenge were first 
piled up on Salisbury Plain. There can be little doubt at the present 
day that Stonehenge is a tribal temple of some petty Wiltshire kingdom 
in the newer Stone Age, and that it antedates by several thousand years 
the arrival of the Celtic Aryan conquerors in the isle of Britain. 

The really curious point about Stonehenge, however, is this,—that 
it does not all consist of Gray Wethers, though the biggest and most 
conspicuous of all the trilithons are composed of those huge local boul- 
ders. There are other stones in that ancient temple which came from 
some far more distant land,—stones the like of which certainly cannot 
be found within a hundred miles of Salisbury Plain, and some of which, 
in all probability, can only be matched on the continent of Europe. 
Stonehenge is undeniably not a native Wiltshire monument: it is prob- 
ably not even British at all. 

In order to understand this very strange and mysterious fact, we 
must look a little more closely at the composition of this great surviving 
specimen of Stone Age architecture. ; 

The focus or real centre of the Stonehenge temple is the so-called 
altar-stone, which occupies precisely the same position in the primitive 
structure as the high altar occupies in most modern Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. But this very altar-stone, the great central fact around 
which all the rest of the ancient building clusters, is not a Gray Wether, 
nor a Wiltshire stone at all: it is an imported slab of felspathic horn- 
stone, plentiful in some parts of Wales, about Carnarvonshire and Mont- 
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gomeryshire, but utterly unknown in southeastern England. Now, that 
is in itself a sufficiently strange and remarkable fact ; but it becomes a 
thousand times more strange and remarkable if we remember that the 
slab was brought there, without any advanced mechanical appliances, by 
the Stone Age folk. To transport a big block of the sort from the very 
nearest point where it could possibly be obtained—namely, from North 
Wales—would tax even at the present day the resources of civilization 
as understood by the modern contractor and his myrmidons aforesaid. 
The mass would have to be carted from the quarry to Dolgelley Station, 
shunted at Ruabon, transferred from the Great Western to the South- 
Western at Didcot, transported to Salisbury, unloaded on to a truck, and 
then driven across country by a doubtful road on to the bare bosom 
of Salisbury Plain. And all that after Macadam and Stephenson have 
wreaked their worst upon the communications of the United Kingdom. 

But when the half-naked Stone Age folk carried their sacred symbol 
to its home at Stonehenge, Great Britain must have been a very dis- 
united kingdom indeed. Long ages after, when Cesar first landed at 
Deal, for the distress of all subsequent generations of archeologists and 
school-boys, it was still divided among Icenians and Coritanians, Cati- 
euchlanians and Trinobants, and half a dozen more assorted unpro- 
nounceable Celtic tribes. Much more, then, in the dim recess of neoli- 
thic times must countless petty principalities, like those of South Africa 
or New Guinea in our own day, have occupied every shire of England, 
and every Riding in the county of York. If the altar-stone came from 
Wales, it must have been rolled, tumbled, wheeled, or dragged, over 
pathless mountains and through trackless plains, guiltless as yet of the 
wiles of the Macadam, all the way from Carnarvon or Llandeilo to its 
present position on Salisbury Plain. I do not myself believe, however, 
for a reason which I will presently state, that the altar-stone is British 
by origin at all. It came, no doubt, to Wiltshire from a far country, 
but that country did not lie in the direction of Wales: it lay rather to 
the extreme east. But, concerning this, more anon. 

To add to the wonder, the smaller circles at Stonehenge are also 
intrusive and of foreign origin, their place of nativity having been as 
much debated among geological authorities as Homer’s or St. Patrick’s 
among the curious in such matters. One thing alone is certain: they 
are not English, but are naturalized aliens. According to older authori- 
ties, they are greenstone from Ireland ; and that idea would fit in well 
with the tradition that the devil, or Merlin, or somebody else mysteri- 
ous and unchristian, transported them hither from the Green Isle. But 
then I don’t think we need attach much importance to the tradition in 
this respect, because Ireland, being the Isle of Saints, and the Isle of 
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Druids, and the magical, mystical country generally, was a good place 
to bring anything mysterious from, just as India and Egypt are at the 
present day to our own Blavatskys and spiritualists and theosophists. 
Professor Ramsay, on the other hand, without positively identifying the 
smaller circles with any British rock, observes that the blocks are of the 
same nature as the igneous masses in some parts of the Cambrian re- 
gion in South Wales ; and this would fit in pretty well with the theory 
of the Welsh origin of the altar-stone. But still later inquirers have 
suggested that the stones may have come from Belgium or some other 
part of the Continent, where they find rocks still more closely resembling 
the Stonehenge specimens than any purely British igneous masses. 
This suggestion appears to me, from the archeological point of view, 
far the most probable ; and on the following grounds. 

Whoever put up the altar-stone and the smaller circles at Stone- 
henge must certainly have brought them from a great distance. Now, 
people don’t usually carry about large blocks of greenstone or felspar in 
their waistcoat-pockets, without ‘a good reason,—especially if they don’t 
wear waistcoats, and if the blocks are as big as a good-sized door-step. 
Hence, I think, we may conclude that the imported stones at Stonehenge 
were originally sacred,—in short, that they were the Lares and Penates 
of some intrusive conquering tribe, which carried them along with it, 
like pious Afneas, through all its wanderings. All over the world, up- 
right slabs or menhirs form common objects of worship to savage or 
barbaric people: the poor heathen, as we were universally informed in 
the nursery, bow down in their blindness to stocks and stones. These 
stones are in the most literal sense mere blocks,—rude shapeless masses 
which it would be desecration to carve or cut with a knife, even if the 
unsophisticated savage happened to possess any proper knife wherewith 
to cut them. In India, to this day, our Aryan brother sets up just such 
unhewn stones in the centre of his agricultural holding, to represent the 
Five Brethren of the old Hindoo mythology. But, as a rule, I believe, 
the unhewn sacred stone is really a tombstone ; it is the upright pillar 
or menhir, erected originally on top of a barrow, to mark the spot where 
a great chief or king has once been buried. Offerings are daily made 
at the stone by the grateful or terrified descendants, to appease the an- 
cestral ghost ; oil and wine (or whatever else the country affords of al- 
coholic stimulant) are dutifully poured over it ; and all fitting respect is 
paid to the grave of the mighty dead by the obsequious survivors. In 
process of time, however, the object of the worship gets gradually for- 
gotten ; the ghost itself fades away, and it is the actual stone that comes 
to be regarded as sacred, not the tomb or barrow of which the pillar is 
but the outward and visible symbol. 
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As soon as the sanctity of the stone has got to be well and firmly 
established, it will follow that the tribe, on being forced to migrate else- 
where, will take these its household deities on the way with it. All 
migrating tribes, from pious Atneas and his Trojans downward, always 
carry their paternal gods in their own portmanteaus. And there are 
numerous cases on record where migrating tribes have actually thus 
carried in their train their sacred stones. The Scots carried theirs from 
Ireland to Argyllshire, and when Edward I. conquered them (pro tem.) 
he took it off in turn from Scone, and placed it in the coronation chair 
in Westminster Abbey, where that remote relic of prehistoric paganism 
still figures in the midst of a Christianized ceremony. It seems probable, 
therefore, that in the same way the intrusive foreign stones of Stone- 
henge were brought to Wiltshire by some invading tribe as their own 
fetishes, much as the South Sea Islanders, going about in canoes from 
one little group of islets to another, carried with them their own sacred 
stones to serve as the nucleus of a national religion in the lands where 
winds or waves might drift them. 

But why may not the newer Stone Age men who built Stonehenge 
have come to Wiltshire from Wales or Ireland? Simply because the 
chances are against it: in Britain, at least, the wave of conquest has 
always gone in the opposite direction. Westward the tide of empire 
takes its way. The conquerors, like the wise men, come always from 
the East. It is as improbable that the Stonehenge folk came from 
Carnarvon or from Wicklow to Wiltshire, as that the founders of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston came from Chicago, St. Louis, or San 
Francisco to the Atlantic seaboard. The possessor of the plains of 
England and the lowlands of Scotland has often conquered the Welsh- 
man, the Highlander, and the Irishman, but he has never once been 
conquered by the mountaineers in return. 


Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a leg of beef; 


but Taffy never dreamt of attempting to overrun the shires of the Mid- 
land and the pastures of the south. When Tougal descended on the 
lowlands, his utmost exploit was to “ drive ta cattle,” as in the familiar 
instance of the immortal Fhairshon. On the other hand, the possessors 
of the English plain have often been conquered and driven back or 
subdued : first the Euskarian by the Celt, then the Celt by the Roman, 
then the Romanized Briton in turn by the Saxon, then the Saxon once 
more by his still heathen brother the stalwart Dane, or his half-Chris- 
tianized and Frenchified cousin the Norman; but in every case the 
conquering people came, without one exception, from the continent of 
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Europe. Never once in Britain has the man of the mountains beaten 
the man of the plains: he takes his tardy revenge by charging the 
intrusive Saxon in the pass of Llanberis or the strategic defile of Killie- 
crankie alone. If you fail to catch the point of this last remark, you 
are recommended to go there and see, when its hidden meaning will 
become immediately apparent to the meanest understanding. 

Since, then, most conquering people come to Britain from the con- 
tinent of Europe, since such people are apt in early stages of culture to 
carry with them, in the rough, their country’s gods, and since rocks 
capable of producing the raw material of the particular deities now in 
question are better found on the Continent than in Britain, I think we 
may conclude with great probability that the builders of Stonehenge 
came to Wiltshire from somewhere southeastward,—especially as a broad 
belt of land at that time still connected the opposite shores of Dover 
and Calais and rendered the proposals for a Channel tunnel at once 
premature and practically unnecessary. I don’t doubt that for the Stone 
Age men it was a mere walk-over, and that they carried weight in the 
shape of the altar-stone and the smaller pillars. 

When they got to Salisbury Plain, I take it, they called a halt, and 
began to set up afresh the standing stones they had carried with them on 
their long journey. Under the altar-stone, perhaps, the actual A®neas 
of the Stone Age colonists, flying from some early prehistoric Aga- 
memnon, was duly buried at last by his own people. Certainly some 
interment or other took place upon the spot, for when an iconoclastic 
lord of the manor, in the days of the Stuarts, went digging among the 
hoar stones in search of treasure,— -minded wretch,—he was re- 
warded only by the discovery of a few old bones, stags’ horns, bullocks’ 
heads, and other wonted memorials of a primitive neolithic funeral feast. 
Having set up their fetish stones in due order, however, the pious immi- 
grants determined to add to the dignity and glory of their national 
temple by piling up around it a circle of the tallest and biggest Gray 
Wethers that all Wiltshire could readily produce. These Gray Wethers 
they dressed roughly with their polished flint axes into rudely quadran- 
gular shape, piled them up by two and two, and then lifted by main 
force a third on top, so as to form the familiar shape of the existing 
trilithons. Thus it is the smaller stones of Stonehenge that form the 
really most ancient and important part of the whole erection. The 
other portion of that great prehistoric temple, the huge trilithons that 
astonish us still, even in this age of advanced engineering, by their bulk 
and massiveness, have grown up around the lesser and more sacred 
obelisks, much as the magnificent church of Our Lady of Loretto has 
grown up about the Casa Santa of Nazareth, which was miraculously 
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transported through the air from Palestine, like Stonehenge from Ire- 
land by the arts of Merlin. 

It is probable that the greater part of the biggest Sarsen stones were 
employed at one time for just such purposes as at Stonehenge,—dolmens, 
cromlechs, chambered barrows, and so forth,—and thus they got to be 
mentally identified by the rustic intelligence, not, it is true, with Druids 
(for the Druidical nonsense, like Arkite worship and all the rest of it, 
is a pure invention of the “ learned” or pedantic classes), but with some 
old forgotten heathen worship. Hence they were commonly spoken of 
as Saracen stones; and the name was justified by the common belief 
that the architects of Stonehenge, in carting the great blocks to their 
present position, had tumbled some of them about on the downs. 
Within the memory of men still living, a fair was held at one such 
prehistoric monument, and was opened by solemnly pouring a bottle 
of port over the sacred fetish of a race long since passed away from 
among us. Could anything prove more conclusively the persistence of 
custom in an old settled and very mixed population? Celt and Roman 
and Saxon and Norman have since come, and many of them gone again ; 
but the heathen rites offered up at the grave of some dimly-remembered 
Euskarian chieftain survived through them all up to the very beginning 
of this enlightened nineteenth century. 
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I HEARD one cry out strongly, “ Love is dead !” 
And then we went and looked upon his face, 
Turned into marble by Death’s final grace : 

His silent lips, that once so vainly pled, 

Smile now, as men smile being newly wed, 
Since some strange joy Life’s sorrows did efface 
When Death’s arms clasped him in supreme embrace, 

All his long pain of living comforted. 

And you would wake him? Dare you him recall 
From Death’s enamouring to Life’s stern pain, 

Make him again the old grief’s hopeless thrall, 
Bind him once more with the old clanking chain, 
And goad him on his weary way again? 

Nay ! let him rest with Death, the Lord of all. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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THE announcement that Mr. Howells is about to remove to New York 
has renewed the old controversy as to the future literary capital of the United 
States. In any discussion of this question it would be best to begin by a defi- 
nition of the term “literary capital.” What is a literary capital? Is the ex- 
pression to be taken as meaning merely the chief centre of literary activity? 
or does it imply that there shall be only one focus of literature, into which 
all others shall be absorbed and concentrated? In France, for example, we see 
complete literary centralization : nearly every French man of letters is a Parisian. 
If we except the little group of neo-Provengal poets, Mistral and his fellow- 
Jélibres, there is no sign of literary movement anywhere in France outside of 
Paris. Writers of Southern birth and of Southern instincts, M. Alphonse Daudet, 
for one, and M. Emile Zola, for another, have had to migrate to Paris to make 
themselves known, and, with all their love for the Southern scenery and for the 
Southern character, they write Romans Parisiens ; and if they finally break loose 
from the bondage of the capital, they have felt its fascination too forcibly ever 
to forget it or to release themselves wholly from its fetters. The apostrophes and 
dithyrambic rhapsodies of men like Michelet and Victor Hugo show how strong 
a hold the city by the Seine has taken on the imagination of the French. In 
literature, Paris is France: it may be asserted fearlessly that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the French books known to the world at large come from the capital. 
In the department of literature in which the French have been supreme for now 
two generations at least, the Drama, there is almost absolutely no life elsewhere. 
than in Paris. Nearly all the theatres in the smaller towns are giving up their 
stock companies and relying for their performances on the travelling combina- 
tions sent out from the capital. And the playwrights reside where the theatres 
are most active, for business reasons, if for no other. Mr. Stedman has recently 
reminded us that the dramatist is of necessity urban, for he must live in the 
thick of existence, seeing many men of many minds. M. Augier dweils in the 
outskirts of the capital, M. Dumas goes in the summer to Puys, and M. Sardou 
tries to spend the winter at Nice; but in their way of looking at life they are 
all Parisians. Space fails here to consider the injurious effects of this domina- 
tion of one city. It needs only a cursory knowledge of the French novels and 
French plays of our time to see that the disadvantages of this excessive Parisian- 
izing of French literature are many and various. 

In England, the supremacy of London is not so overwhelming. Most Eng- 
lish books are published in London, but Edinburgh is a good second, and while 
many English authors reside in or near London, as many, if not more, are scattered 
through the island, clustering around the two great universities or scattered here 
and there in the lovely nooks of rural England. No writer of fiction publishes 
“ London novels” in any way equivalent in aim and intent to the Romans Parisiens 
of the French. And, the drama being a far less important part of English liter- 
ature than it is of French, the massing together in the capital of those who write 
for the stage is less significant than the similar movement in France. In Ger- 
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many, ever since the consolidation of the Empire, Berlin has been increasing its 
activity as the head-quarters of literature, but Leipsic is still the centre of the 
book-trade, Vienna is a powerful rival, and many of the smaller cities, once 
capitals of sovereign states, retain some share of their literary independence. 
The tendency towards centralization at Berlin is probably too strong to be re- 
sisted for long; but it may be doubted whether it will ever result in as complete 
a suppression of literary endeavor in the smaller cities of Germany as we see in 
the smaller cities of France. The local universities, with: their world-wide repu- 
tation, would in some measure tend to counteract the increasing centripetal force 
of the capital. ; 

With certain marked differences, the situation in America is not unlike that 
in Germany. The federal system, having been tried and found wanting in Ger- 
many, is there discredited and enfeebled, while in the United States it has stood 
a severe strain and is to-day stronger than ever. In Germany the central 
authority is daily growing in power, but in America the principle of local self- 
government is too deeply rooted in the habits of the people to be overborne for 
long. Our double system of courts, State and federal, is also a great barrier to 
centralization. In England all the great lawyers must live in or near London, 
where the chief courts are held; but in America every State has its own bar, 
with a pride and a dignity of its own. Law is one of the great feeders of litera- 
ture. The separate jurisdiction and the individual jurisprudence of the Scotch 
courts are in part the cause of the prolonged life of Edinburgh as a literary 
capital. There are forty State capitals in the United States, each with its bar, 
and no one of these is of necessity second to any other. Vermont is a small 
State; but while Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Phelps are at the head of its bar the 
State can stand in no position of inferiority. The federal system of equal States 
is the greatest bulwark against the centralizing movement, which seems at times 
almost irresistible. The separation of the political capital of the United States 
from the commercial metropolis has also had its influence. And a third factor, 
perhaps as powerful as either of the others, is the existence throughout these 
States of a countless throng of colleges, self-styled universities, institutions of 
learning of one kind or another, and of more or less importance, but at any one 
of which the literary man may earn his bread while he relies on authorship for 
his butter. Upon the vexed question of the multitudinous and ambitious fresh- 
water college, with its full faculty of five Professors and its President who is 
also a clergyman as well as Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philosophy, there 
is much to be said both pro and con. In so far as it is a pretentious sham, turn- 
ing out students who have not studied anything thoroughly, and raising smatter- 
ing to the level of a fine art, a college of this sort is an unmitigated nuisance. 
But there is another side to the shield, and the immature “university” of the 
county town, though it be but little more than a high school, is, in its way, a 
tiny centre of light and learning. Doubtless it was to these little knots of men 
leading the intellectual life that Mr. Matthew Arnold’s critic referred when he 
asserted that there were hundreds of towns in the United States where there 
were social circles with both intellectual aspirations and accomplishments. 

These are all reasons why there will never be any absolute centralization of 
the literary forces of the United States in one city, as the literary forces of 
France are centred in Paris, or even as the literary forces of England are cen- 
tred in London. In considering which of the cities of the Union is to be the 
future literary capital of the United States, we have to determine only which 
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of them is likely in the future to be the chief,—primus inter pares, as the United 
States are e pluribus unum. That New York, which is not the political capital, 
although it is the chief city of the Union in point of power and population, is 
now the centre of literary activity, can hardly be gainsaid by its greatest enemy, 
— if it has one. More than half of the solidly-established publishing houses are 
permanently fixed in New York. Nearly all the weekly papers of any weight, 
and all the foremost monthly magazines, with two or three exceptions only, are 
issued from New York. The author is apt to reside near the market where he 
can vend his wares to best advantage; and there are now more literary men 
living in or around New York than in or near any other city in America. New 
York has a more cosmopolitan feeling than any other city in the Union, and 
less local pride. The New Yorker is a citizen of the world in a degree that the 
Bostonian, for instance, cannot understand. There are abundant evidences of a 
growth of the literary spirit in New York. Within a few years there has been 
a ripening and expansion of Columbia College; there has been an increase in 
the number of New York libraries, public and private; there has been a more 
cordial co-operation of the literary men of the metropolis, evidenced, for in- 
stance, by the founding of the Authors Club and by the organization of the 
American Copyright League. These signs can be seen only in New York. The 
literary supremacy of Boston, once unquestionable, is now fast becoming a tradi- 
tion only. The younger generation of American authors seem to hold that Boston 
is a good place to hail from, so they make haste to emigrate. Washington, as 
the capital of the country and as the head-quarters of the scientific and literary 
departments of the government, is the only city which seems to be gaining 
ground; and, without commerce and manufactures, it is scarcely probable that 
Washington will ever be in a position seriously to contest with New York the 
right to be called the literary capital of the United States. 


WHEN the enticing strains of “ Patience” were ringing in all our ears, there 
was one line which, in ignorance of the famous London tailors, had for some of 
us a peculiar meaning : 


“A Howells and James young man.” 


But in that this youth was the symbol of the commonplace, every-day, realistic 
hero, he might have stood equally well as the creation of our native firm. Not 
that the firm can be said to glory in him: it is on his pretty sister that they 
have wreaked themselves in analysis and description; it is as truthful artists 
of the American young woman that they are praised in the gates. To be more 
exact, the first member of the firm gets most of the praise, Daisy Miller having 
given his countrywomen a prejudice against Mr. James. Yet in some respects 
he gives us broader portraits than Mr. Howells,——women who have interests out- 
side of themselves and their own heart-analysis.’ Charlotte Evans, Mary Garland, 
Isabel Archer, are all indicated as at once clever and charming,—not a crude 
cleverness, but rather that which comes from a habit of knowing. But Mr. 
James deals in the young American as influenced by Old-World surroundings, 
while Howells prefers the pure native article, and, if he sends his heroine to 
Europe, takes care that she shall see and learn no more than if she had stayed 
at home. 

Let us see, then, how Mr. Howells, keen observer, truthful reporter, as he is 
ranked, paints the American woman. Up to the present time we have seven 
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novels, three novelettes, and a number of short stories and parlor plays. We 
have thus an aggregate of a dozen heroines and rather more friends and relations. 
His world is not large ; they are nearly all of New England. There are no bad 
women among them, or rather they all mean to be good, though their goodness is 
of rather a negative type and narrowness and prejudice sometimes cause strange 
lapses. But, taken as a whole, what idea of our women does one get from his 
works? All his heroines are beautiful, affectionate, and almost morbidly con- 
scientious; but they are idle, inconsequent, and more or less jealous, incapable 
of earning a living, incapable of philanthropy, incapable of hard thinking or 
decided action. That, despite these faults, he interests us in them is a high 
tribute to his art; but their counterparts in real life would excite little sympathy. 
If it be said that he is only a reporter, a photographer of what he sees about 
him, we may excuse his shortcomings, but at the expense of his art. 

As a photographer, he has indeed caught all our tricks and our manners, our 
way of sweeping up a train, of dropping scissors, of draping a skirt with a 
mouth full of pins, of flouncing a mantel or trimming a mirror. But all this has 
nothing to do with character, and the realistic touch it gives his work is its only 
value. With all his study of women’s ways, does he know much of them? Let 
us consider his heroines, and see if the list of adjectives given above is justified. 

Of them all, Marcia, of “A Modern Instance,” is most unsatisfactory,—a 
spoiled and wilful girl who develops into a hard, jealous, unforgiving woman. 
So unlovely is she that one can hardly be properly sorry for her miseries. She 
has beauty, indeed, but beauty uninformed by intelligence and untouched by 
sweetness. Her mother is a nonentity; but mothers count for little in Mr. 
Howells’s novels: most of his heroines have none at all, and are to be congratu- 
lated on the lack, when compared to the few who have. Florida Vervain has 
more heart than Marcia, but she, too, is bad-tempered. The Lady of the Aroos- 
took is a crude, ignorant girl, and, placed in an awkward situation, has not native 
wit enough to see it. She has beauty, like all the rest, but the judgment passed 
on her by Mrs. Dunham in the conclusion, though apparently meant to indicate 
the time-worn tradition of feminine spite, seems very near the mark. “She was 
good, I suppose,” her critic says. ‘She was very stiff, and she hadn’t a word to 
say for herself. I think she was cold. To be sure, she was a beauty ; but we all 
know what becomes of beauty after marriage.” 

Lily Mayhew, of “ A Fearful Responsibility,” is a type often found, always 
described as “such a nice girl,” with the implication that there is not much beyond 
the niceness. She and Lydia Blood both go to Venice, but they might as well 
have stayed in Patmos, for all the effect the strange new world has on them. 
They have apparently neither eyes to see nor minds to feel the beauty around 
them, and Mrs. Elmore even makes it a reproach to her husband that he expects 
Lily to be interested in art or history. 

In Helen Harkness Mr. Howells had an excellent chance to show us the 
courage and persistence of the heiress suddenly forced to earn her living; but 
he did nothing of the kind. There is a fine irony in the suggestion that the best 
education the best people in Boston can give their daughters is of no practical 
service, and the story of Helen’s experiments is a faithful picture of many a 
woman’s trials. But it is a pity that at the last she should “ escape into marriage” 
as a refuge from her own failure. She might have achieved something had her 
creator chosen ; but among the seventy-five thousand women in his State whom 
the census makes self-supporting, a proportion brilliantly successful, Mr. Howells 
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could find no one, at once sweet and strong, for a heroine. One resents, too, the 
implication that it is because Helen is a lady, sensitive and refined, that she fails. 
He is kinder to her, however, than to Dr. Breen, whose practice is a mockery, 
and who is not even allowed to place her failure where it belonged, on individual 
deficiencies. ‘“ You would not fail individually,” Dr. Mulbridge says. “You . 
would fail because you are a woman.” When she repeats, “The fault is in me, 
individually,” he answers, laughing, “I don’t agree with you. Why should you 
wish to spare your sex at your own expense?” A distinguished French review, 
in noticing this novel, said that apparently in New England the prejudice against 
lady physicians was greater than in France. “No one in Paris, certainly, would 
consider them a public scandal because they are studying medicine.” Few do in 
America, outside of Mr. Howells’s novels. Summing up the case against profes- 
sional and working women, he makes Cornelia Root say, “Idon’t know whether 
I want to join in any cry that’ll take women’s minds off of gettin’ married. It’s 
the best thing for ’em, and it’s about all they’re fit for, most of ’em.”’ 

He does not, apparently, approve of talent in a woman. He makes one of 
the characters of “ Private Theatricals” say, “Talent is a trouble and vexation 
even to men, but to women it is nothing but misery.” In Rachel he hints genius, 
but she is left to wrap it in a napkin, and it mars her womanly charm. “ We do 
find genius indigestible—in a woman,” one of the heroes says. As if it were not 
equally indigestible to the commonplace majority ina man! Mrs. Gilbert, in the 
same story, is represented as a woman of sense and judgment, at once wise and 
kind, and this is the sentence she passes on Rachel: “She would be so much hap- 
pier if she had no talent. If some one could only marry her, and put her out 
of her misery in that way!” “I’m sorry you think so meanly of women,” her 
nephew says. To which she rejoins, “ I take my cue from Nature: she never loses 
an occasion to show her contempt for us.” And again she utters the trite senti- 
ment, which is at best but a half-truth, “A man can have no idea how very 
little women think of each other.” It would not be far wrong to say that one 
may judge a woman’s own nobleness and breadth by the judgment she passes on 
her sisters. If she is narrow, petty, frivolous, she thinks them so. 

But there is one type of which Mr. Howells is very fond, to judge by its con- 
tinual reappearance,—the type which a vigorous Western phrase describes as “ the 
woman with seven different varieties of a fool in her.” Sometimes she is young, 
sometimes old, but age brings only a more unceasing flow of nonsense from her 
lips. We made her acquaintance first in “A Chance Acquaintance” as Mrs. 
Ellison ; in “ A Foregone Conclusion” the hero describes her—this time she is 
the heroine’s mother—as “a combination of perfect fool and perfect lady,” and 
she plaintively says of herself, “I don’t seem to have the strength to be sen- 
sible.’ Then came Mrs. Elmore, alternately throwing the Fearful Responsi- 
bility on her husband and reproaching him for taking it. Mrs. Maynard, of 
“Dr. Breen’s Practice,” is even more trying, and one finds few worse things in 
his stories than the judgment she passes on Grace, and her partial acceptance of 
it. “You defy public opinion by being a doctor,” she says. “There isn’t one of 
these women who doesn’t think you more scandalous than”—a wife seeking a 
divorce, as Mrs. Maynard is. Clara Kingsbury, whose mind “resembled the top 
drawer of a lady’s bureau,”’ is a pleasanter variation of the same type, and femi- 
nine philanthropy is made ridiculous in her. Mrs. Erwin, of Aroostook fame, 
is another ; so is Mrs. Roberts, of “The Sleeping-Car,” “The Elevator,” and “The 
Garroters.” They are all married, and the husbands never lose patience with 
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their inconsequence. But they do not seem to understand that they have married 
fools, or rather fool and woman seem synonymous terms to them, for Mr. Howells 
hints that the folly of the women is in some mysterious way bound up by nature 
with their feminine organization. 

But, wise or foolish, his women are always adored by lovers and husbands, and 
he would have us believe that to these latter they are helpmeets indeed. The 
wives lightly sketched in “Private Theatricals” and “ Dr. Breen’s Practice” are, 
indeed, rich chiefly in headaches and nervous troubles, and their world does not 
seem much wider than that of an Oriental. One has heard of New England 
women as clever, bookish, given to the Associated Charities and with interests 
outside of themselves; but none of these frequent Mr. Howells’s summer resorts. 
There is, indeed, one with an outside interest,—cat-tails ; and, having made a suc- 
cessful study of them, she is by its sale “confirmed in her belief that wifehood 
was no more the whole of womanhood than husbandhood of manhood, and that 
to expect her to keep house would be the same as asking every man to make his 
own clothes.” But, as a whole, with their idleness, their inconsequence, their 
morbid sensibilities, and their sudden jealousy, they would seem anything but 
helps. Mrs. Lapham is of a different type ; but she is not much more satisfac- 
tory. She represents the ordinary, commonplace woman, bound up in husband 
and children, and good as far as she knows. Her husband proudly says that she 
has “made” him, that she has been of invaluable assistance to him by her faith 
and energy. The conferences and even the petty quarrels between the two are 
singularly life-like; but it cannot be said that she commends herself by judg- 
ment or common sense. Intuitions are supposed to count for something in 
women; but Mrs. Lapham’s business intuitions are all wrong. She does not 
know a rascal when she sees him; she cannot endure that her husband should 
treat a rogue as he deserves. Her crude notions of justice and right-doing put 
her, not with her husband, but apparently on the side of the man who is trying 
to cheat him and tempt him to a dishonorable act. Her overstrained conscien- 
tiousness is the first factor in her husband’s failure, and the mocking lesson 
would seem to be, “ Don’t take your wife’s judgment in business matters.” Worse 
than this, her faith in the Paint does not extend to her husband. After thirty 
years of wedded life, after perfect knowledge of his disposition and habits, she 
falls into mad and unreasoning jealousy on the strength of a business memo- 
randum which he declines to explain, and an anonymous note. Jealousy trans- 
forms her, and just when he most needs her help and sympathy she is upbraid- 
ing him with sins he never dreamed of. There is no previous intimation that 
she was of a jealous disposition, and the outbreak is incredible. It may be true 
to some special case which has fallen under the author’s observation; but how 
often have we heard the dictum of fiction that a thing must not only be irue but 
probable! Mrs. Lapham’s jealousy is not probable: its only use in the story is 
to heap more misery on the husband, and to fling at all faithful, simple wives 
the imputation of like folly. 

In sum, Mr. Howells gives us not truth but a half-truth ; and the pity is the 
greater because all mankind are prone to take the half for the whole. He brings 
out woman’s faults and weaknesses; he ignores her virtues—except a general 
ineffective goodness—and her strength. He has all the outside, but there is 
little or no soul within. If Realism be only the art of the photographer, its 
value is not great: in the hands of a true artist it should give us spirit as well 
as flesh. 
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Ir is nearly twenty years since the Nation published an article showing 
“Why our Railways are not Luxurious,”—why it was that the well-to-do Amer- 
ican, who required that the house in which he dwelt, the carriage which took 
him to the station, the inn at which he stopped,—even, after a fashion, the steam- 
boats on which a part of his journey was made,—should be provided with all 
known and many elsewhere unknown comforts, was content with a railway con- 
veyance which not only excluded privacy and invited danger, but which was 
uncomfortable (except for short journeys in fine weather) to a degree which made 
the third-class of Europe luxurious in comparison. Since that date empires 
have risen and have ceased to exist, but no revolution has been greater than that 
in railway travel in this country. 

Twenty, or even fifteen, years ago, sleeping-cars were still in the embryo 
state, and were used on few lines and by few people. The best day-cars were 
substantially the same as now, though with smaller windows, lower roof (and, 
consequently, worse ventilation), and far more dangerous stoves. But the most 
important difference, as regards the comfort of the passenger, is the new coup- 
ling and brake system, which obviates the terrific jar which at every start and 
stop left the weary traveller’s nerves on edge. The theory that only one class 
was known in America was then, as now, a fiction, though it would have been 
correct to say that the public had no choice as between classes. The cars which 
the companies used on their express-trains and called “ first-class” deserved the 
name, both because there were no better ones and because there was then a 
second as there is now an (unacknowledged) third class, consisting of the cars 
whose paint has become too shabby and springs too weak for the express-trains, 
and which are given another lease of life as good enough for way and suburban 
traffic. 

As to speed, through and fast trains were almost unknown. With rare ex- 
ceptions, railways had been built by small companies to cover small areas, and 
the process of consolidation and lease, by which such important results have been 
achieved, had hardly begun. As a rule, the traveller had to change cars where 
each local road ended, and had either to change or submit to the delay involved 
in ferriage wherever a considerable river had to be passed. 

When we take an external, as opposed to the internal, view of railway im- 
provement, the changes, though less essential to the traveller’s comfort, are more 
conspicuous, and far more important to the public good. At that date, railways 
either stopped at the outskirts of a city or passed across its streets at grade, with- 
out further protection to the passer-by than was afforded by an often invisible 
flagman, finally to land the passenger in a small brick barn or wretched shed, 
with small, stuffy waiting-rooms, a fruit-stand in place of a restaurant, and no 
substitute whatever for the hand-luggage dépét or barber’s shop of to-day. 

In view of the enormous number of changes which have taken place in our 
railway system, it is a remarkable fact that so small a proportion of them are due 
to European example. We are still far behind Europe in many particulars, 
notably in the absence of union stations in cities, and in the want of facilities 
for the prevention of accidents on country crossings. In fact, so far as we know, 
flagmen are not frequently seen at rural cross-roads in any State except New 
Hampshire. But where devices similar to those in use abroad have been 
adopted, they have generally been a re-invention and an improvement, while 
many of our conveniences have been, on the Continent, directly imitated. Thus, 
our check system was long since introduced into Germany, but with this differ- 
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ence, that in place of duplicate pieces of brass, a large assortment of which must 
be expensive and very cumbersome, German officials have books, each page of 
which consists of three connected blank forms, on one of which a record is kept, 
while the other two are torn off, one to be pasted on the article checked, the other 
being kept as a receipt by the owner. A combination of the two systems is 
coming into use in this country, having been adopted by the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. Instead of a great variety of differently-stamped pieces of metal, this road 
uses a uniform brass holder, the destination of the luggage and the route over 
which it is to pass being written on a narrow piece of pasteboard which is in- 
serted in the holder. On the other hand, our sleeping-cars, while far more ex- 
pensive if not more tasteful in their fittings, are essentially the same as at first, 
while the European sleeping-cars far exceed them in privacy, ventilation, and 
convenience. A kind of night-car which was common a few years since, but 
which has meantime disappeared, had many advantages—especially that of good 
air—over “sleeping-cars.” This was the adjustable-chair car, in which one 
could sleep with great comfort, and the charge for which was only half that for a 
“berth.” The last fact probably accounts for its disappearance, as also for that 
of the head-rest attachment to seats in common cars on night-trains, it being, 
apparently, in the interest of the companies to make the passage outside of the 
sleeping-cars as uncomfortable as possible. For a car in which to travel both 
day and night, nothing we have equals the second-class cars in use on through- 
trains on the railways in which the Prussian government is interested. These 
cars are entered at one end (not at both ends, like ours), and access to each com- 
partment is afforded by a narrow passage at the side, the whole being heated with 
steam and lighted with gas. Why our best cars, both day- and night-, still de- 
pend upon oil-illumination (?) we have been unable to discover. But, while 
second-class abroad is more comfortable than second-class here, we doubt if any- 
thing will exceed the neatness and convenience of the newer Pullman day-cars, 
with their facilities for luncheon, oblique windows, and cinder-excluding screens, 
combined with the conveniences which our “ parlor”-cars have always possessed. 
It is worthy of mention, also, that the over-ornamentation, destitute alike of 
originality and of taste, has given place to simplicity and at least negative taste- 
fulness. 


Does college graduation tend to aid a business-man in earning his liveli- 
hood? I very much doubt it. A trained intellect is a fine tool. But we know 
that in many mechanical operations the very fineness of an implement is a 
bar to its usefulness. It either cannot do coarse work, or it does it imper- 
fectly, and to the injury of the material on which it operates, as well as with 
almost certain damage to itself. Every-day experience tells us that the analogy 
holds in the ordinary business of commercial life. There are a thousand con- 
tingencies in the store, the warehouse, the shop, and the counting-room, wherein 
the average cultured mind finds itself out of place. Too generally it regards 
the work as beneath it, and, therefore, humiliating; almost uniformly it finds it 
commonplace and uninteresting, often positively irksome and distasteful, or ab- 
solutely painful. The result is discontent with—not rarely contempt for—the 
position in which it is placed. ‘“O quam miserrimum olim fuisse beatum!” 
was the pathetic cry wrung from the desolate heart of Coleridge when serving 
as a private in a British regiment of dragoons. It would be vain to look for 
anything but a perfunctory and unsatisfactory discharge of duty from any one 
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who regards in this spirit the work he has to do. Coleridge never rose out of 
the awkward squad. The man of culture whom the humdrum drudgery of every- 
day commercial life affects similarly is certain to continue in a corresponding 
lowly position. 

The men who succeed in any branch of business constitute a very small 
proportion of those who embark in it. Almost as I write I come on the fol- 
lowing item in a daily paper. Of a thousand medical students who graduated 
from an English institution fifteen years ago, twenty-three have achieved dis- 
tinguished success and sixty-six considerable success; the remainder are strug- 
gling for a bare livelihood, have failed, left the profession, or died. Other pro- 
fessions and occupations would tell substantially the same tale. Commerce forms 
no exception. Even in the case of employés in our large houses or corporations, 
it is a fact familiar enough to business-men, but not generally appreciated per- 
haps by outsiders, that the men in receipt of one thousand dollars a year or 
over form a very small percentage of the whole staff. When competition is so 
intense and the prizes so few, it is easy to infer that the man handicapped in 
any way stands a poor chance of forging to the front. In point of fact, the great 
majority of those who attain even this comparative degree of success have en- 
tered their house as boys, have grown up in it and identified themselves with it. 
It is their world ; it satisfies their mental appetencies and aspirations, and gives 
scope for all their energies. They are, therefore, abundantly contented in it, and 
the deft and nimble execution of its most mechanical details is matter of pride 
to them. They are parts of a machine. Is it to be expected that the average 
college graduate could compete on fair terms with such men? Nor must the fact 
be overlooked that, irrespective of special qualifications, mere length of service 
is an important factor in promotion. Here, too, our student is at a disadvantage. 
While he was cultivating his tastes and forming his habits in the groves of Yale 
and Harvard, his less cultured rivals were putting four good years to their credit. 

It is much the same in other walks of non-professional ‘life. The men who 
attain the highest positions in the executive departments of our railroads are not 
college graduates. The same holds in the various departments of government. 
Few chiefs of division or heads of bureaus who have worked themselves up 
without political influence are college-bred. They are, for the most part, practical 
business-men. 

Why, then, it may be asked, do so many business-men give their sons a 
college education? Largely, it may be, because such persons attach an exag- 
gerated importance to any branch of knowledge or learning in which they feel 
themselves deficient; and, more legitimately, because they have learned by ex- 
perience that a certain degree of culture is necessary to enable a man to move 
comfortably in the social sphere to which they have attained. It must be borne 
in mind also that the sons of such men have not to commence their business life 
at the bottom of the difficult ladder, but are at once placed on the higher steps 
and have all advantages in climbing. And yet, withal, it would be curious matter 
for inquiry to determine what proportion of those youths born with the silver 
spoon in their mouths better or maintain their fathers’ position. 





Note.—The next number of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine will contain an 
article on Civil Service Reform from the Reformer’s point of view. The two serials 
will develop fresh features of interest, and there will be stories, sketches, and poems 
by J. S. of Dale, Helen Gray Cone, ete. 

















